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What is the next step in religious education? Better 
equipment? Richer curricula? Professionally trained 
leaders? All these are of first-rate importance; but the 
fundamental need is that of a scientifically ascertained 
body of data upon which all methods of work should be 
based. Current methods of religious training are prov- 
ing not entirely satisfactory simply because they are so 
largely empirical. The agencies have multiplied, ex- 
penditures have increased, plans have been developed 
and much progress has been made; but it has all been 
too largely in a realm of incertitude, lacking standards 
of measurement, tests and a factual basis. 


Let Religious Education take a forward step; let it 
formulate a definite, scientific basis for its work. This 
has not been done adequately in general education; but 
it is possible in our own special field. The Council of 
Religious Education has prepared the plans for a series 
of investigations to “determine what constitutes a stand- 
ard program of religious education.” The work calfs 
for an expenditure of approximately ten thousand dol- 
lars per annum for several years. 


Whoever makes this possible will make one of the 
largest contributions, of a permanent character, to 
human wellbeing. 
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Teaching the Bible in a Time of Emphasis 
upon Democratic Ideals 
Frep MERRIFIELD, B.D.* 


During the war I have been thrown into contact with numbers of 
business and professional men who were helping in the speaking cam- 
paigns conducted by the Government. Very frequently these men would 
ask me what was my line of work. When I promptly told them, they 
would almost invariably take a second look at me, ejaculate a mild and 
surprised, “Oh!” and close the conversation—if I allowed them to do so. 
They could not understand what red blood had to do with the Bible, or 
the Bible with modern life. 

I know how these men would answer the question implied in our pres- 
ent topic. And I think I know some biblical instructors whose thought 
and work will not be changed by a hair’s breadth after all the soul-stir- 
ring events of the past months. Their theories compel them to live in 
the sacred past. It will matter little to them what happens to the world 
in the next few critical years. 

But most of us feel as if we had lived ages since August 1914. ‘Then 
the phrase “Democratic Ideals” stood largely for a comfortable theory 
of government. Today, since we have seen these ideals challenged, even 
threatened with extinction, by such lower and supposedly outgrown 
types of civilization as extreme autocracy and extreme anarchy—today, 
I say, we have learned to cherish these ideals as our very life. When we 
saw the lives of millions of our fellow-beings grandly given to preserve 
this same treasure for humanity ; and especially when, in turn, we found 
our own lives, with all that they meant to us, past and future, cast 
thoughtfully, fiercely, gladly, upon this same great world-altar of sacri- 
fice, then we began to realize what all this struggle meant and how 
precious were the interests involved. Now when we say “Democracy” 
it is as when we stand at salute before the Flag, or at worship before 
Almighty God. We have entered upon a new world of experience. 
Life, God, our work, our hopes for men—all things are new! 


I. NEED oF A CLEARER CONCEPTION OF OuR TASK. 


What have we been doing in these years that are gone? With a 
third of the human race nominally in the Christian fold, did we yet pro- 
duce so few leaders that the world could get away from us and fall into 
ruin before our very eyes? Whatever may be said for the persistent 
wickedness of militaristic Germany, Christianity must also face indict- 
ment for her blindness and negligence, for ever allowing such a false 
and pernicious system to gain so great a hold upon the world. If the 

*Mr. Merrifield is Associate Professor of The Bible in The University of Chicago; his 


experience as University pastor at Ann Arbor especially qualifies him for his present work 
with undergraduate students. 
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present chaotic state of the world is not a clarion call from high heaven 
to every man and woman of us to measure each his work by the trage- 
dies and pleas of this heart-breaking hour, then there are no voices of 
God in human affairs. As the spirit of America at war is different from 
the shortsighted, complacent spirit which prevailed here prior to the 
war, so must we Christians set ourselves as an undivided army to lead 
the world up to the heights of God. 

Our main task—can we not see it?—is not to teach “Biblical Liter- 
ature,” the mere content of the Testaments, Old and New, just sixty- 
six books, no more and no less. It is not the implanting of a thousand 
years of biblical history in the retentive minds of our students, nor is 
it to give them an appreciation of the literature of the Bible, rich as 
that is. Like China, we have lived too largely in the Past, a Palestinian 
Past, almost oblivious to the trend of modern civilization. We have 
dreamed that the comparatively simple solutions there offered for the 
problems of those days might and must somehow be equally applicable 
to the life of today. How far away most of us have lived from the 
seething and apparently irreligious masses of men that it required a 
war of unprecedented horrors and the loss of twenty millions of lives 
to arouse us to a nobler and more serious conception of our real mission. 

Can we see it now? Weare to live near the actual world of men and 
women the rest of our days. All our messages and methods must be 
earnestly examined with reference to the needs of this workaday world 
which ultimately we hope to serve, especially through the lives of our 
students. If ever we allow ourselves or our students to forget this 
wide mission we fail miserably. The intensity and the patience with 
which we labor will also be in proportion to our appreciation of actual 
social conditions in all parts of the world. 

We are, first, last, and always, interpreters of religious ideals. No 
life, however great or humble, no experience, however remote or how- 
ever recent, lies outside the realm in which we serve. We are to take 
life as it is and reveal its fundamentally spiritual significance. It is not 
by chance that we do this chiefly through literature, for in these written 
treasures there have been preserved for the world some (by no means 
all) of the most uplifting experiences which the race has known. 

Ours is truly a dramatic task because it is so sincerely, deeply human. 
We are permitted to enter the shrines of many lives, sympathetically 
sharing in the joys and sorrows, the hopes and doubts, they have known ; 
and then it is our chief mission to interpret these experiences help- 
fully for the sake of others whom we find passing through the same 
difficulties and in great need of the victorious conclusions which have 
been achieved in these preceding lives. In this way the Present learns 
from the Past, saves itself from many a needless waste of time and 
energy, and is the better able to devote all its accumulating power in the 
direction of further world progress. We are time-savers, life-savers, 
then—experts in the direction of moral energy—if we really fulfil our 
mission. We deal primarily with great universal experiences because 
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we hope to win the world to the best its own sons of every land and age 
have achieved at great cost ; and we know by experience that the human 
heart everywhere needs, and, in many cases, hungers for, the consola- 
tions and good cheer which this story of common life holds for them. 

Weare providentially living in a time which challenges all the noblest 
in us to find expression. Death and devastation are everywhere about 
us ; we must point the way to life in the midst of death. A large part 
of the world seems lost in one mad scramble for selfish power ; we stand 
with the forces which build for better things, the stabilizing of life in 
the years just before us. Men call us dreamers and laugh at our ideals, 
but ideals—even when crucified, dead and buried—invariably rise to 
rule the world. So God ordains, and we work not in vain if we follow 
the God of history. 

We must give this larger hope to the youth under our care, we must 
put the fight for right into their lives. Very reverently be it said: we 
are commissioned to be creators of spiritual life, educators of divine 
possibilities and powers in these young lives that face us day after day. 
How often we forget the infinite possibilities into which they may rise 
if given the right encouragement in these critical college days! Woe 
betide the instructor who misses his high calling, who is not a quicken- 
ing spirit. He who moves about the classroom as a mere reminicent 
curator of a biblical museum is distinctly out of place. He is a double 
sinner, sinning against the God of live people and against the living 
class itself. 

Through the literary and historical studies which we conduct, it is 
our privilege to inspire our students with a great-hearted, warm-hearted 
faith in all humanity ; with an irrepressible desire to share the lives of 
all peoples of all ages, but especially of those who are their contempor- 
aries. What a different look comes into a student’s face when he learns 
that he may in a very real sense exchange helpful experiences with a 
large proportion of the 1,500,000,000 folk who make up the great family 
of God in our little world. 

With such an abundance of world experience at our disposal we 
should be able to minister in most direct and vital fashion to the needs 
of this great hour. The cause of Freedom, of Justice, of Peace, of 
Brotherhood, is our cause. For this purpose we have been trained. Our 
message of practical idealism fits the needs of the Greater Democracy 
we see before us. Every fibre of our beings should thrill in response 
to such a call. The decades of opportunity just before us should make 
us appreciate our mission as never before. 


II THe NEED oF SUITABLE SELECTIONS OF BIBLICAL MATERIAL. 


One task, in the furtherance of our work, which has waited very 
much too long for fulfilment, has been that of providing for our classes 
more suitable selections of religious literature. In spite of our training 
in modern thought we have hardly realized how greatly our choice of 
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material has been influenced by the ancient dogma of literal inspiration. 
One instructor said to me not long since, “I teach my students that all 
thé religion they will need to know is contained within the covers of the 
Bible; especially the New Testament.” If our co-worker is right then 
the Jewish and Christian fathers did in some unaccountable way dis- 
cover at the beginning of our era that God had ceased speaking in the 
lives of men. He had nothing more to say after 100 or at most 200 
A. D. Because they felt they had enough truth to live on, they were 
sure future generations ought to be satisfied likewise. 

Of course experience has taught us better things than this. Instead 
of starting with a limited set of messages to be taught verbatim to the 
student, we are learning that we must first consider the day in which 
we live, the particular needs of that day, and the immediate tasks for 
which we expect the student to fit himself. Under the intense, even 
desperate, pressure of this post-war era, for instance, we certainly can- 
not fall back even upon the methods and materials which seemed all 
right for a time which we wrongfully regarded as peaceful, almost mil- 
lenial. 

We shall be at war for democratic ideals for many years to come. 
We must realize the strength of the autocratic and other degenerating 
forces opposed to us. Where now shall we turn to find inspiration with 
which to equip our young people for so strenuous a warfare? 
Shall we give up our biblical writings entirely, as belonging to a far 
distant and undemocratic age? Too many warriors of the faith have 
renewed their strength at these springs of life to make that a wise thing 
to do. We must simply discriminate between the useful and the out- 
grown in literature just as our forefathers did in selecting the present 
sixty-six books. 

Common experience and historical study have come to our aid. We 
find that people have unconsciously been making up their shorter Bibles 
from the Psalms the Gospels, some of the Prophets, the Epistles, and 
so on. How fe, today feel bound by dogmatic conviction to use con- 
sistently and uniformly the whole Bible! And even where the theory 
holds, actual usage generally tends in the other direction. Until we 
separate the pure gold of Scripture from the concealing and forbidding 
dross which so often leads young people to pronounce the Bible as 
“beyond comprehension” and “hopelessly dry,” we shall have failed 
in one of our plainest duties. To put an entire Bible or Testament into 
the hands of an untrained youth, knowing as we do how mixed in quality 
and confusing in its order and its combinations of sources it is,—this 
is no longer a sign of good judgment, however pious it may look from 
a popular point of view. 

Let numerous and varied collections of the best biblical passages be 
made; those especially which have been tried by fire, those from which 
our present democratic ideals have so largely sprung, those which repre- 
sent natural and deeply human experience expressed as it usually is in 
the language of truest passion and beauty and with absolute sincerity. 
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We need such a Bible today. Such a book would in time attract world- 
wide attention and create a new revival of interest in things religious. 

As far as possible the language of democracy would prevail in this 
Book. No autocratic God would be found here with his arbitrary and 
oftentimes unethical decrees from above. Instead, the Father of men 
would speak to us, and readers would be drawn to him as the prodigal 
turned instinctively home again. Jesus, too, would appear here in the 
untarnished beauty of his original nature. His words and life would 
touch all the deeper chords of our beings if once separated from the 
well-meaning, but really unfortunate accretions of the gospel editors. 
So, too, the rich ethical teachings of the Epistles; they assume entirely 
new meaning if presented attractively, quite apart from the heavy the- 
ology of Paul and the controversial arguments of the later works. A 
Bible which fitted the scientific and democratic day in which we now 
live, would be like a new voice of God coming across the centuries. The 
fire and loyalty of the great Prophets, the yearnings and consecrations 
of Israels’ singers, and the deep consciousness of God’s presence as well 
as the joy of human service which ring in the great words of Jesus and 
Paul would be born in us again. 


III. Tue Use or Mopern RE icious LITERATURE. 


If it is true that the richest religious materials the world has yet 
known are imbedded in the Old and New Testaments; if it is true that 
we are largely indebted to this literature for our present-day democratic 
principles, it is also true that these century-old truths must receive ex- 
pansion and broader application if they are to fit our day and its growing 
demands. Any non-biblical literature, and especially that of modern 
origin, which can help us in this work ought properly to be utilized side 
by side with the so-called “biblical” books which we ordinarily handle 
exclusively. Any writing that is uplifting, inspiring, that draws us 
toward God and deepens our sense of duty belongs in our Bible, our 
great ever-growing Book of Religion. Instead of calling it a sin thus 
to classify ancient and modern biblical and non-biblical writings to- 
gether, it is utterly wrong not to do so if God can speak to us nowadays 
in literature—the life-experiences of men—as he did in the olden days. 

Our better educated men and women find untold help in reading 
our modern poets, for instance. Surely no one need apologize for bow- 
ing in humble prayer after reading “In Memoriam,” or for rising with 
new conviction of the value of life after reading “Saul,” “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra,” “Crossing the Bar,” “Lines at Tintem Abbey,” “A Forest Hymn,” 
“The Eternal Goodness,” “A Psalm of Life,” or “The Choir Invisible.” 
It is identically the same uplift we get from Psalm and Parable, Proverb 
and Sermon in our accustomed books. There is just one adequate test 
for “biblical literature” today: not the apostolic test of gold, but the test 
of life,—godlike life, actual inspiration of conduct. 

It is truly pathetic sometimes to see how we try to stretch un- 
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dreamed-of meanings out of the limited materials of our Testaments to 
cover the great multitude of modern needs at our church services, out 
funerals and weddings, and upon state occasions. Why should it be 
deemed sacrilege if we can find and use a voice of God as echoed in a 
production of our own time? 

During this present war we have already seen signs of the develop- 
ment of a noble religious literature of a distinctly twentieth century 
type. It rings with the clash of war and yet speaks of the calm of a 
great confidence in God and man. It believes in defending life and 
human interests, and never hesitates to follow Duty beyond the gates 
of Death. It cares little for conventions and forms, but it never loses 
touch with the God of a whole, rounded life. And we have only begun 
to hear the prophetic and psalmist voices which have been aroused the 
world around by the tragedies and yearnings of these awful years. 
Why should we not lay hold of these fragments of the Divine for our 
young people? They take more naturally to such recent experiences 
than to these of ancient times. Why not lead back into the old from 
the new, and so teach them that truth is timeless and that all life strug- 
gles and all victories belong to them because of our common humanity ? 

To say that this is trespassing upon the quadrangles of the English 
Department signifies little. Our colleagues would no doubt welcome 
the emphasis we put upon these modern works ; for the English instruc- 
tors cannot, as a rule, give the time to handle literature from the relig- 
ious point of view should they so desire. Nor is it any obstacle to 
suggest that in this case we should be obliged to change the title of our 
division of labor from “Biblical Literature” to that of “Religious His- 
tory and Literature.” New wine calls for new wine bottles. We must 
follow experience, regardless of customs or we become untrue to the 
Guide of Truth who goes before us. 

As long as it is our clear task to help prepare young people for the 
struggle with to-day’s problems, we must place the emphasis where it 
belongs. Means and methods of every legitimate sort should be em- 
ployed to this one end even at the sacrifice of some of our cherished 
beliefs and customs. The battle is on. As we fought and won in 
France, so must we do here. The struggle to enthrone Democracy is not 
one whit less worthy and strenuous than the struggle to dethrone Autoc- 
racy. And, we must not foget, Democracy will never be safe, con- 
structive, and permanent until it is wholly permeated with that spirit 
of human consideration and reverence for the holy which we cali the 
Spirit of God. 
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Credit for Bible Study in Admission to College 


WILLIAM MarsHALL WarREN, Pu. D.* 


On the question whether colleges can wisely include English Bible 
with the long-recognized subjects for which the entering candidate may 
receive credit, some officers answer promptly, No. They say that in 
itself the subject gives but few facts and little or no skill. What is 
more, they fear that when we put the Bible into our programs of study, 
we mix the business of the school with the business of the church and 
home. The Bible, they say, can no more be separated from a parti- 
cular religion than a statute book can be separated from the people’s 
will for social order. To bring the Bible, then, into the work-plan of 
the secondary school, is to strike at the right relation, so they say, be- 
tween schooling and ecclesiasticism, between knowledge and religion, 
between taxpayer and catechist. 

Of these objections, neither need detain us. Who can show that 
the study of the Bible gives fewer facts than the commended study of 
Macbeth, Milton’s Comus, or Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg? What 
written documents in any literature put a finer challenge to the imagina- 
tion, to the heart, or to that precious power that old geometricians used 
to call the analytic vim? If any college officer honestly believes that 
the English Bible has not enough substantiality of fact nor enough 
means of mental exercise to put it fairly in the class of subjects for 
which entrance credit may be earned, let him search out the opinions 
of such strong-headed men as Roosevelt and Kitchener, Gladstone, 
Gordon, and Lincoln. Or better still, let him blow the dust from off 
his own Bible and put his question straight to its pages. 

As for that other fear, that the Bible, as a religious book, will bring 
religion into forbidden places, is it not enough to remember that the 
Bible has many aspects and many uses? It is both more and less than 
doctrine and formulary. It is fact and fiction, history and drama; it 
is timeless lyric as well as ancient law; it is analysis of character and 


‘ portrayal of human types, as well as pithy saying, counsel and injunc- 


tion. If some of its pages gleam with the light that never was, on sea 
or land, other pages echo the blows from Tubal’s hammers and Noah’s 
adze, the din of battle, the cries of human passion, the songs that Paul 
and Silas sang at midnight though the stocks of the inner prison were 
cramping their ankles and though the jail whips were hanging wet with 
their blood. Thank heaven, the Bible, from cover to cover, is a man’s 
book. If any college committee on admission supposes that the sixty- 
six books of the Bible contain only religious doctrine, it might with 
equal force believe that the Iliad contains nothing but Greek mytho- 
logy, or that Milton’s Paradise Lost is nothing but cosmography. 

And let no college men fear that Church and State will confuse their 


*Dr. Warren is Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, Boston University. 
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functions if our boys and girls should dramatize the story of Joseph 
or memorize the parable with which Nathan made King David judge 
himself. So long as we allow college admission credit for the story 
of Aeneas and the topography of Rome, for Hamlet and Vanity Fair, 
for the law of gravitation and the affinities of hydrogen and brimstone, 
we may safely allow credit for the poem of creation, for the eye-open- 
ing biographies of Samson, Ruth, and Esther, Solomon and Jonah, 
Peter and Paul, and fifty more, for the cutting sense of the Proverbs, 
for the beauty of Christ’s parables, for the restraints of the Ten Com- 
mandments, for the incitements of the Golden Rule. 

I have mentioned these inadequate objections, not for the sake of 
pushing them aside, but in order to remind us that the granting of 
credit for secondary school courses in the Bible is not so simple or 
safe a matter as the granting of credit for the abstractions of geometry 
or the generalization of physics. It is true that private schools and 
colleges, supported from their own endowments, have more freedom 
than have the schools and universities maintained from public funds. 
But in the private schools, even in the church schools, the courses in 
Bible study bring their problems. 

In asking the college to give entrance credit for Bible study—and 
here I have in mind particularly what some midwesterners call “the 
slow-going eastern college”—the secondary schools will no doubt see 
plainly that the college will wish the courses to be so conducted as to 
win the pupils’ downright respect. Not long ago the headmaster of an 
accredited school asked my own office to allow credit in Englsih Bible 
to one of his pupils. When we asked him for a description of the 
courses, it appeared that the teacher was using for the class work a 
manual antiquated twenty-five years ago. And later, the candidate in 
person; without a leading question, averred that the work had not 
amounted to much and was not worth college credit. 

No, the Bible study, both in what it gives and in what it asks of 
the pupil, ought to hold its own with the hardest and most conscientious 
course in the school. It should have for its teacher, if possible, the 
strongest member of the teaching staff; for such a man’s book as the 
Bible takes a real man to make it real to boys. 

The hours for the course should not be appended to the fringy 
edges of the program; they should have their honorable place among 
the periods for Latin, Mathematics, and special sciences that the Bible 
study may catch the spirit and the go with which the classes face their 
most exacting duties. 

And again, whoever has the planning of the course should be the 
kind of man that Paul once commended to his younger friend Timothy 
as a workman that can cut straight; that is to say, the planner of this 
course must divide Bible study, as we are using the term, from the 
study of church history in post-biblical times, from the discussion of 
doctrine and the inculcation of sectarian tenets; he must know where 
to cut between the technicalities of higher criticism and its well- 
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grounded conclusions ; above all he must distinguish—but as Coleridge 
would have said, distinguish without dividing—the Bible as a book from 
the Bible as a manual of devotion. For the entrance credit in Bible 
study is not to be given on a basis of personal religion ; an imp of Satan, 
who had studied the Bible until he also believed and trembled, might 
outrank a classmate whose heavenly halo was assured. We must not 
confuse Bible study with guidance in personal religion, however much 
the religion may quicken the love for the Bible, or however much the 
Bible may clear and ennoble the religion. A stirring church school 
in Rhode Island has required all first-year students to pursue an inde- 
pendent course of study in “original sin”. Of course you smile at this 
needless addition to the secondary school program; yet this kind of 
work is seldom so honestly cut away from Bible study proper. 

In noting reasons why the colleges have been slow to give admis- 
sion credit for a course in the Bible, we must remember that as yet the 
subject has no widely accepted definition such as various committees 
and commissions have given to Algebra, English, Chemistry, Elemen- 
tary French, or any other of the usual admission subjects. Surely 
the time has come when for Bible study also, a definition, provisional 
if need be, can be agreed upon by a conference so representative as to 
win country-wide acceptance of its work. 

Meantime, every eastern college that adopts the so-called “new 
plan” of admission, encourages the secondary schools in their attempt 
to give their pupils a program suited to their deepest needs. What 
committee on admission, in considering the school record of this candi- 
date or that, would refuse to give weight to a course in the English 
Bible, if the description of the course showed it to have been as earnest 
and honest a study as any course in Vergil or American History could 
be? 

Bible study can be so wisely planned, so carefully separated from 
doctrine and devotion, so straightforwardly and thoroughly conducted 
that neither bigot nor antisectarian, neither the bread-and-butter parti- 
san nor the unpractical polyhistor can criticize the course with jus- 
tice, or question its right to entrance credit. My own college, in Bos- 
ton University, with the name of being over careful in entrance re- 
quirements, has given, for six or seven years now, credit for Bible 
study courses that can bear investigation. 

But were I to stop with this narrow glance at the subject, I should 
feel that my message were hardly worth the bringing. For in Bible 
study, schools and colleges alike, together with the public as a whole, 
have a heavier stake than a half unit or, it may be, a unit and a half 
of credit toward the college’s demands in admission. Bible study in 
the secondary school is more than a question of the college gateway. 
Our private and public schools have in charge, by the hundred thousand, 
American boys and girls who will stop their formal education before 
they are eighteen years of age, and who yet are old enough to learn 
the values of the Bible. Our main problem, then, is not to make our 
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Bible study courses justify credit in college entrance. As Thomas @ 
Kempis would say, we shall not be asked in the judgment, how many 
units of admission credit we helped our pupils win; we shall be asked 
rather what we ourselves thought of the Bible that we were teaching, 
and in what measure we brought our boys and girls into our own 
understanding of its facts and our own appreciation of its charm. 
Where we seek college credit in behalf of one boy or girl, we should 
be seeking practical values for fifty pupils who will never enter college. 

Can you point to any impending change, either in our school sys- 
tems or in society at large, without pointing also to one more reason 
why Bible study is a burning need of our time? 

Take an instance. A country-wide committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association has published lately a report on the reorganization 
of high schools. I have read it with care, three times over; I have dis- 
cussed it with its main author. Yet nowhere in it can I find provision, 
at least explicit and adequate provision, for some of the studies which 
the world for centuries past has approved as our best means of widen- 
ing and deepening and centering the thoughts and admirations of in- 
cipient men and women. If I read this report aright, the committee 
wishes to reorganize our high schools on so practical and diffuse a basis 
that the studies we have long known as “humanities” will hardly find 
a corner for their shelter. Heaven help our country if we should thus 
renounce our heritage, unless in the day of change we put the Bible 
in our schools as a new set of classics and as a code of higher content 
than commercial law or chemical valences. 

In a situation such as ours the question of school or college credit 
for Bible study is like the question of a penny more or less in soldiers’ 
pay: the real soldier, if he could, would forget his pay; his thought is 
on the higher values that he measures with his pride of body and with 
his life itself. Our real concern, immediate and consuming, should be 
to swing the currents of our education, as soon as we possibly can, to 
the wholesome beauties and the nourishing truths of the richest book 
in all our cultural inheritance. Nor should we give rest to our planning 
and our action until for all our forming of men and women to meet the 
world’s needs, the Bible has become what the watering stream was for 
Paradise and what in John’s vision the crystal river of life was for the 
consummate City of God. 




















The Religious Function of the College 
Cuarces F, Tuwine, LL.D., Lirr. D.* 


The place of the college and the university in the service of the 
Religious Education Association is to prove the value of religion in 
several forms and forces. To philosophize-is a duty of the college, 
and to present religion as a philosophy; to interpret literature is the 
duty of the college, and to show the interpenetration of literature and 
religion ; to know and to teach the history of civilization is the duty of 
the college, and to prove and to illustrate that religion is a mighty force 
in the history of civilization. These three interpretations point out 
the principle, the place, and the privilege of the Religious Education 
Association. 

First: Religion is a philosophy. As a philosophy, as well as a reli- 
gion, it belongs to the work of the Religious Education Association, 
through its department of the higher education. The problems of reli- 
gion are first problems of philosophy. The Absolute of philosophy is 
the God of Christianity. Agnosticism in religion is begotten in the 
loins of the philosopher. The whole question of the knowable and un- 
knowable in religion is logically and chronologically a question in meta- 
physics. The inconsistencies of religion are, first and foremost, the 
contradictions of philosophy, and there are paradoxes in both. Religion 
must always keep an account with philosophy. It may, or it may not, 
be a daybook reckoning. It may not keep debits and credits of every 
change of thought or of interpretation of phenomena, objective or sub- 
jective, occurring hour by hour in the minds of thinking men. But 
it should keep a ledger account of facts and of tendencies. To change 
my figure, religion need not count the number or measure the force of 
each wave of the ocean of fluid and moving thought. But it should 
understand the heave and the heft of the tides of the same ocean. The 
scholastic philosophy was also a theology, and, in certain relations, a 
religion. Philosophical doubt is the mother of religious doubt, and 
philosophical assurance the mother of religious certainty. The new re- 
ligion, if there be one, is based on the new theology, and the new the- 
ology, if also there be one—as there certainly is—is based on a new 
philosophy. Theism, pantheism, mysticism, are philosophic concepts 
quite as truly as religious. Christian theism is based on a metaphysical 
foundation. The concept of infinity and of the eternal are concepts 
belonging alike to philosophy and to religion. Experimental philosophy 
leads to experimental religion and morals. Experience belongs equally 
to all three domains. The current appeal made to reality is a function 
alike of philosophy and of religion. The rational or the real is the 
judge and the standard in both philosophy and religion. 


*President Thwing, of Western Reserve University, has served for some years as chair- 
man of the Department of Universities and Colleges. He is the author of some of the more 
important books on the Organization and administration of higher education. 
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Second: Religion interpenetrates and inspires the spirit of litera- 
ture. Literature as a function of the college therefore forms a part of 
the domain of our great Association. For religion and literature have 
interesting and impressive affiliations. They both spring from the same 
fundamental sources. Religion may be defined as the relation which 
man bears to Ultimate Being. It is concerned with the substance which 
lies behind phenomena and also with the duty of man to this Being, 
universal and eternal. It considers, too, what, whence, whether, Liter- 
ature, in its final analysis, represents the same fundamental relation- 
ship: it seeks to explain, to justify, to reconcile, to interpret, and even 
to comfort and to console. The Homeric poems are pervaded with the 
religious atmosphere of wonder, of obedience to the eternal, and of the 
recognition of the interpretation of the gods in human affairs. 

Not only do religion and literature spring from the same funda- 
mental sources; they also are formed by the same forces. They both 
make a constant appeal to life. They assume the presence and order 
of the recent; they presume the strength of the human emotions of 
life—fear, curiosity, reverence—and they both accept the categorical 
imperative of the conscience, and the form and force of the will of 
man. Both gain in dominance, prestige, and usefulness as they are 
more intimately related to life. The great themes of religion and 
literature are similar and are vital: sin, its origin, penalties and deliver- 
ance therefrom; love, the passion and the will, its place and its limita- 
tions ; righteousness, and the relation of men to each other. 

Religion and literature, moreover, adopt methods not dissimilar. 
They stand for the value of the imagination ; they represent the artistic, 
rather than the scientific, methods of life and phenomena. If theology, 
which is the science of religion, lends itself to definition and to rational 
processes largely, religion belongs to the realm of the sentiments and 
sensibilities, the heart, the conscience, and the will. Literature, too, 
likewise declines to enter the realm of the formal definition; it is the 
product of the imagination, and to the imagination it makes its primary 
appeal, especially in poetry and, to a certain extent, in noble prose com- 
position. Neither argues nor dogmatizes; both intimate, and suggest, 
and seek to interpret; neither holds definite and precise intellectual 
judgments regarding things eternal, universal, or divine, but each pos- 
sesses general beliefs and assurances respecting the divine and the eter- 
nal. Neither has a system, a scheme, but each has an intellectual inter- 
pretativeness and emotional sympathy with the personal in life and in 
being. 

Third: Religion is concerned with the history of civilization. The 
history of civilization belongs to the college, and therefore the college 
and the university represent both an active force and a field for the 
service of our Society. The two motives most deeply influential in the 
heart of man, in times of both war and of peace, are the love of liberty 
and loyalty to one’s faith. Religion is instinctive in the soul of man. 
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It is also formative of intellectual interpretations, compelling moral 
judgments, inspiring to individual and communal well-being. 

(a) Religion, whether it be Christian or pagan, marks the high 
water level of human opinion and principle. It creates a standard to 
which a people may approach, even if the approach never becomes an 
arrival. The Chinese are no better than Confucius, the Jew than Moses, 
the Hindoo than Buddha, the Mohammedan than Mohammed, the 
Christian than Jesus. But toward his ideal and his god, the disciple 
and the worshiper, communal or individual, ever approaches in either 
philosophic contemplation or on the bended knee of adoration. 

(b) Religion also penetrates the wars, and war is the chief mater- 
ial of history. Of war I now write for reasons most timely and ob- 
vious. The great war was not a religious one. It was for and against 
humanity. But, althought not religious, it was interpenetrated with 
religion. You may call it blasphemy, if you will—and I do—but read 
what some German interpreters, or pastors have said. Treitschke, in 
his “Politics,” said, “The God above us will see to it that war shall return 
again, a terrible medicine for mankind diseased.”* 

The official organ of Young Germany said, in October, 1913, “War 
is beautiful. Its august sublimity elevates the human heart beyond the 
earthly and the common. In the cloud palace above sit the heroes, 
Emperor, Moltke, Roon, Bismarck, are there as well, but not the old 
women who would take away our joy in war. When here on earth a 
Frederick the Great, and Blucher, and all the men of action—the Great 
battle is won by German arms and the faithful dead ascend to heaven, 
a Potsdam lance corporal will call the guard to the door and ‘Old Fritz’ 
(Frederick the Great), springing from his golden throne, will give the 
command to present arms. That is the heaven of Young Germany.”f 

A professor in a high school in Germany, a leading economist, said, 
“War is a holy thing, the holiest thing on earth.”’§ 

In most materialistic war even, therefore, religion has a place in 
the opinion of some. With stronger reason can it be affirmed, with 
absolute conviction it can be declared, that religion has a place in civili- 
zation that is human, humane, humanistic. 

As almost a postscript to this paper, I wish to refer to another field 
belonging to the college and university which this Association may cul- 
tivate. It is the field of securing ministers for the Christian Church, 
ministers more numerous and also of a higher intellectual type. Of 
the need of such ministers I have elsewhere written and shall not now 
repeat. The paper of Professor McWilliams also gives many facts and 
makes a quickening appeal. But the Association standing for the reli- 
gious community which is incarnated in the Church should ever remem- 
ber that a weak and meager minister spells a church weak and meager, 
that a church, weak and meager, spells a religious influence weak and 


*From “Conquest and Kultur,” Committee on Public Information, Page 32. 
t“Conquest and Kultur,” Committee on Public Information, page 33. 
§“Conquest and Kultur,” Committee on Public Information, page 34. 
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yet more meager, and that a religious influence, weak and meager in 
any degree, spells a community bereft of highest ideals and dead to 
powers of the highest quickening. Such a result means the disintegra- 
tion and the degradation of civilization. 

The function, therefore, of colleges and of universities in and 
through the Religious Education Association seems to be of the highest 
value. 





Differences in Biblical Teachings in 
College and Seminary 


Freperic B. Oxtosy, A. M., D. D.* 


One can best point out the differences in seminary and college teach- 
ing which have come under his own observation. This will be best done 
by first of all making a comparison of the seminary student with the 
college student. In this comparison, I am thinking especially of the 
seminary student when he enters the seminary, and of the college stu- 
dent when he enters college. 

1. The average seminary student has a better knowledge of the 
Bible than the average college student. This does not mean that the 
seminary student, when he enters the seminary, really knows much 
about the Bible. He may have been trained in traditional ways and his 
conceptions of Biblical scholarship may be narrow, and his knowledge 
fragmentary and incomplete. There is little progress and openminded- 
ness to new truth and willingness to accept new ideas and interpreta- 
tions unless the student has a humble opinion of his knowledge and feels 
that there is something yet to acquire. Yet the average seminary stu- 
dent knows the Bible stories and Biblical contents in part at least, and 
is generally acquainted with the leading Biblical characters. Upon this 
knowledge, however limited, then, of the seminary student, greater than 
the knowledge of the college student, the teacher can go on with a study 
of sources, of historical and literary questions, of political, economic, 
social, moral and religious conditions and forces, and of characters. 

2. The seminary student is more reverent than the college student 
in his attitude toward the Bible and in his use of the Bible. It is natural 
and we expect this. The seminary student naturally brings his Bible 
to his various classes, he likes to mark it, and to tell of his favorite 
passages and his own interpretations. The college student brings the 
Bible to class more as a text book than as a personal companion, and is 
more likely to be unreverent than irreverent. 

3. The seminary student welcomes the devotional side in the class 


*This paper is the result of experience of teaching for five years in Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and four years as head of the Department of Biblical Literature in Huron College, 
Huron, South Dakota. 
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room. He wants inspiration for his spiritual life. This desire for 
inspiration may also be true of the college student, but the college student 
would neither wish nor expect that side in the class room in courses 
that are part of the college curriculum. In the seminary prayer may be 
offered at the beginning and close of the class hour, and one may be 
devotional in the application of Biblical truth, and not fear, as in the 
college class room, that the students will think that they are being 
“preached at.” 

4. The seminary student wants to know more about the Bible 
because it is the center of his preaching and teaching. The seminary 
is a technical or professional school for men who have had college 
training. Unlike the great majority of college students who do noi 
intend to enter definite religious work, the seminary men are in training 
for the ministry, and the Bible is to play a great part in their future 
work. Religious education finds a great source in the Bible. The 
minister finds the ideals of democracy and the qualifications for good 
citizenship especially in the principles of the Biblical laws, and in the 
messages of the prophets and of Jesus. Unlike the college student the 
theological student wants homiletic material in the class room. It is a 
joy after talking on the great prophets or on the great characters of 
Old or New Testaments to have a student tell you that he used certain 
material from the class room in the pulpit. Many students come to the 
seminary class with this desire for sermonic material, for some message 
that can be used at some future time in the church work. The teacher 
has in mind this need of the student, and tries to satisfy it. 

5. In the seminary Biblical instruction is given by many depart- 
ments and each department shares in the responsibility of making it 
thorough. In the college Bible teaching is the work of one department, 
and the teacher of Biblical literature must make the teaching thorough. 
College Bible must not be a “snap”, otherwise as a study it will suffer 
in comparison with the courses of other departments. The teacher 
knows that to some of the students entering his college classes the very 
phrase “Bible study” has poor associations. They may think of past 
experiences of the way Bible was taught in the Sunday school of the 
church in the home town; it may have been a low grade of teaching and 
yet the only kind they know about. Biblical instruction must have the 
same high standards of scholarship as the instruction in other depart- 
ments. The Biblical courses must demand no less amount of time and 
thought and work than other courses. A student specializing in chem- 
istry after some talks on canon and text, remarked after class, “It never 
occurred to me before taking this course that Biblical study is a science 
and that so much technical knowledge is required.” 

The Biblical courses in college must be interesting and helpful. If 
they are not interesting, they will not be helpful. If they are taught in 
an interesting way, if the contact is made between life today and Bible 
times, between modern questions and the teaching of the Bible, the 
student will find the course worth while. It will be well for us as we 
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talk about things we are interested in, occasionally to ask ourselves the 
questions, What is the use of all this? What is the particular benefit 
of this to the student? Does it get the student anywhere? Is it inter- 
esting? Is it helpful? 

I have found college students interested in the story of how our 
English Bible has come to us. They are told the story of the manu- 
scripts, the scribes, papyrus and parchment, older forms of books, Baby- 
lonian clay tablets. The idea of an Old Testament originally in Hebrew 
and a New Testament in Greek is new to most of the students. They 
are told of the need for new translations and for translations into mod- 
ern English. While we use the American Revised Version in class, I 
like to read at times passages from the Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment, from Moffatt, Weymouth, Kent, especially familiar selections as 
the Sermon on the Mount, the parables of Jesus, I Corinthians 13. I 
never realized as much the necessity for emphasizing the fact that our 
Bible is a translation until one day in Chicago an otherwise educated 
lady asked me, “Why do we translate the Bible? We don’t translate 
Shakespeare.” When the chronology in the King James Version is 
shown to be a later addition, this introduces the question of a modern 
chronology for Biblical history and this leads naturally to questions of 
the age of the world, of creation and evolution, to the story of early 
civilization in Egypt and Babylonia, and the romantic stories of the 
decipherment of hieroglyphic and cuneiform. When the student once 
realizes the highly developed civilization of Hammurabi’s time, and of 
the age in Egypt when the calendar was made, and the time when the 
great pyramid was built, the days of the establishment of the Hebrew 
monarchy and the time of the two kingdoms does not seem so long ago, 
but is like the history of yesterday. Time is seen to be a matter of 
comparison. 

College students are interested in the geography of the Holy Land, 
in an account of its form and size, products and climate, and customs. 
Since the land of Palestine is associated by many young people with 
Bible times, and there is often so little realization that there is such a 
country today which one can actually visit and where the life of the 
people is much the same now as when the Bible was written, I try to 
make the Holy Land as real as possible. I tell about the Turkish gov- 
ernment, the different kinds of time and calendars, the different kinds 
of money used, and make a comparison of Palestine under the wretched 
government of the Young Turk with Egypt under the splendid rule of 
the English, and emphasize the great differences between these two 


countries. Living in Beirut for some months impressed upon me the © 


lack of government in the days before the great war. Students are in- 
terested in the story of the taking of Palestine by the English army, 
and in a comparison of the recent campaign with those of the Bible. 
Palestine and its cities today are spoken of, and the smallness of Pal- 
estine in area and its greatness in history are emphasized. Map, pic- 
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tures, objects are found useful to describe that Oriental life of Con- 
stantinople, and Damascus, Beirut, Jerusalem, and Cairo which fasci- 
nated me so much when I was there, and yet is so strange and new to 
the American student. 
College students are interested in archaeology, in the story of the 
excavations and discoveries made in Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria, 
Syria and Palestine, which throw such a light on the Bible. How real 
and full of human interest the life of many centuries ago is made by 
archaeology. 
College students are interested in Old and New Testament history, 
in the lives of the great characters, in the story of the evolution of the 
Hebrew institutions, domestic, economic, political, and religious, in 
the development of Hebrew individual and social legislation and in 
those principles which are applicable today. The alliances of the king- 
doms in Old Testament days are compared with modern alliances, and 
modern attempts at empire with the great world empires of Bible days. 
| College students are interested in the social teachings of the pro- 
phets and of Jesus. In the Old Testament courses students are in- 
terested especially in the life and work of Amos and Hosea, Isaiah 
and Micah, and Jeremiah, those great preachers of individual and 
social righteousness and justice, love and peace. The formal, letter 
religion of the Pharisees brings out by contrast the wonderful charac- 
ter of the religion of the spirit, the religion of Jesus. 

College students are interested in the history of the Bible as it in- 
fluenced literature and art and music. The great religious pictures, 
and certain oratorios are spoken of, and the influence of the Bible on 
English literature is studied, and the many quotations found in Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, Browning, Bunyan, Ruskin and Milton and other 
writers are mentioned. 

College students are interested in the Bible as a library of national 
literature, a marvelous literature, ranking with the other great litera- 
i tures of the world. They are told of the beautiful love stories, of the 
humor and sarcasm, the wonderful prose stories, the dramatic stories, 
the poems, especially Job, the parables and language of Jesus, and the 
language of Paul. Studies are made of figurative language, especially 
of the Books of Psalms, the Prophets, the Gospels, and the letters of 
Paul. 

No one is liberally educated who does not know the Bible. For 
this reason the great value of a thorough knowledge of Biblical litera- 
ture and history should be emphasized in college. But the aim of the 
Biblical Department in college is to do more than teach facts about the 
Bible and give to the students a certain amount of Biblical information. 
The Bible is a means to true living. The purpose of the Bible courses 
is to lead the student to know the real significance of Bible study in 
character formation and in the life of today, and to see that the Chris- 
tian life is the only life in which the highest possibilities of the social- 
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ized individual can be realized. It is this wonderful responsibility and 
opportunity that gives us so much joy and enthusiasm as we teach the 
Bible. 

The courses in our colleges are to help young men and women of 
today to solve personal and social problems from the Christian point 
of view, and to have the spirit of Christ, the spirit of good will and love 
and sacrifice and service in the home, in the church, in the community, 
in national and international relations. The student is first to receive 
the truth, and then do something with the truth his mind approves. 
“He that would be great among you, let him be your servant.” This 
is the new standard of greatness which the student is asked to accept. 
That the kingdom of God may come upon earth, that ideals of true 
democracy and Christian citizenship may be realized, the student shall 
dedicate himself to human service, to love God with all his heart and 
soul and mind and strength and his neighbor as himself. This is the 
abundant, the full, complete life which we ourselves desire, and which 
we crave for each one of our students. 





The Attractions of the Ministry to the 
College Man of To-Day 
Tuomas S. McWittiaMs, D. D.* 


First let me stress the word to-day in our topic. The attractions of 
the ministry to-day are not what they were yesterday ; not by any means 
what they were the day before yesterday. 

It is a far cry to the time when the minister was the learned man of 
his community, sharing his scholarly preeminence possibly with the law- 
yer and the doctor, the time when he was the most widely read and 
travelled, the most richly cultured, the best dressed, and the most defer- 
entially addressed man in the community. The minister to-day is not 
as he was long ago, the father of an obedient church family, the shep- 
herd of a tractable flock, the prophet at whose word even those outside 
the church pale trembled; the priest bearing the keys of the kingdom, 
with power to bind or loose for eternity. The ministry seems in danger 
of losing its right to be called one of the learned professions. While 
the standards of the law and medicine aré being steadily raised, the 
bars are being let down for those who would enter the ministry. Theo- 
logical seminaries requiring college diplomas make numerous “excep- 
tions”, and church courts on grounds of comity or expediency receive 
men coming to their ministry by way of the Salvation Army or com- 
munions exacting little or nothing of the nature of educational require- 
ments. Conditions have arisen which not only obscure the attractions 
of the ministry, but positively predjudice the college man against it. 


*Dr. McWilliams is professor of Religious Education at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Education, once the function of the church, has been taken over by the 
State; the sick are cared for in hospitals under secular control; chari- 
ties have been organized for the poor, the defective, the unfortunate. 
The church’s chief function to-day seems to be that of holding services, 
while the college man of the right sort is intent upon rendering service. 

He knows too that many churches hire a preacher to preach, just 
2s they hire a singer to sing or an organist to play. If they fail to fill 
the pews or the collection plates, these churches claim the right to dis- 
charge the one as they do the other. The college man hesitates thus to 
become the church’s hired man, especially when the average hire is less 
than that of the brick layer, the carpenter or the chauffeur. 

The college man is not attracted but repelled by what appears to 
him the pettiness of many of the pulpit sectarian emphases. He sees 
preachers “specializing in irrelevancies”. If he has gone over seas, and 
seen men of forty different nationalities—Catholics, Jews, all kinds of 
Protestants, enduring and dying together in the same great cause, he 
will be more impatient than ever with these circumstantial trivialities 
and denominational minutiae. He is not attracted but repelled by the 
pulpit’s puny and negative ethic. Too frequently it has made the mar- 
row of Christian duty “Thou shalt not’”—dance, play cards, go to the 
theatres, do anything pleasant on Sunday. His mind runs towards 
prodigious problems on which the weal of humanity depends—prob- 
lems of international organizations and social justice, and these petty 
questions of individual behaviour awaken in him no ethical enthusiasm. 

Notwithstanding what has been said of the church’s loss of what 
were once its important functions, it is still the inspiration and support 
of the great agencies that have come forth from her loins—the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, schools and col- 
leges, the multiplied charities. 

John G. Wooley had been denouncing, the church for its coldness 
and aloofness from the reform that was so much upon his heart. Look- 
ing out of his Pullman window one morning to Mt. Shasta, which stood 
in snowcapped majesty at a distance, he said “Like yonder mountain 
is the church—so immovable, so cold, so aloof from the valley in which 
men toil and struggle, suffer and die.” Slowly his train wound round 
the foot of the mountain and down into the valley, which had been 
turned into a garden, the desert had been made to rejoice and blossom 
as arose. And behold all this beauty and fruitfulness were due to irri- 
gating streams flowing down from that mountain. What he had de- 
nounced as cold and aloof and immovable was the source of all these 
life giving streams. “So”—said he, “I must confess that it is with the 
church. From her after all have come the streams of man and money, 
the inspirations that have been the very life of this and other great 
movements.” 

Let us suppose a college man who has concluded that he will not 
sell his life for money; he has turned his back upon those pursuits 
which only hold out a hope of fortune. 
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He has heard the Master say that the man who would be greatest 
must be of the most service, this aristocracy of service he has deliber- 
ately chosen as the goal of his life ambition. 

Moreover he has decided that his shall be a professional rather than 
a business life. He thinks of the law; a noble profession at its best. 
But Mr. Depew has told him that there are sixty thousand lawyers in 
this land already, and Justice Brewer is reported to have said to the 
American Bar Association that not much more than half that number 
can find legitimate business to do. He thinks of medicine, but learns 
that there are 120,000 doctors in this country already, and knows that 
one doctor to every 800 of the population is more than we need. 

He thinks of the ministry, and learns that there are hundreds of 
vacant churches at home, and perishing millions that need to be minis- 
tered to abroad. The church will stand behind him to the extent of a 
respectable maintainance, and if he is gifted in preaching, an apprecia- 
tive people may give him a good salary. The ministry will mean the 
leadership of a group of people in worship, in religious and moral edu- 
cation and inspiration and in service. It will mean ministry to the fun- 
damental interests of this group. Religion is the deepest fact in human 
nature. It has been ihe strongest force in history. Preachers are 
needed who are qualified to teach the ideas of Jesus. He raised our 
understanding of God and human life to new levels and set. forces in 
motion which have revolutionized history. Men are needed to continue 
the work and teaching of the Master; to bring in a great fellowship 
among men and between men and God. To use in the interest of this 
high fellowship the office of a priestly soul, the gifts of a teacher and 
preacher, the functions of a social engineer—surely here is a profession 
calling for strong men, great in illumination and in intense and pure 
purpose. 

If he would be a knight errant against every form of injustice, op- 
pression and wrong; if he would be a promoter of human brotherhood 
under Divine fatherhood ; if he would come to people as no other man 
can in the crushing crises of life; if he would to-day offer the only solu- 
tion of the world’s vexed and vexing problems, and the healing balm 
for its aching wounds; if he would now have meat to eat that the world- 
ling knows not of, and at last hear the Master’s “well done”, let him 
dedicate himself wholeheartedly to the ministry of the gospel. 


























Report of the Committee on Standardization of 
Biblical Departments in Colleges 
and Universities* 


This committee, under the leadership of its former chairman, Pro- 
fessor Wild, has up to a year ago, classified colleges and universities as 
to their biblical work. This included nearly all the larger institutions 
of the country offering any biblical work. It was recognized that many 
colleges which stood low in this ranking were of general excellence. 
The biblical work which they offer is often of excellent grade, and 
their low place on the ranking is due to the small number of courses 
given. Many colleges wish to enlarge the work. Some without a 
department of Biblical Literature hoped, before we entered the war, to 
provide such a department in time. Others which offered a small 
amount of work hoped to enlarge it. Some were waiting to find the 
right teachers, more were awaiting the needed financial resources. 
These plans, with many others of the educational world, were adjourned 
by the war. Doubtless now the plans for progress will be again taken 
up. How far they may be modified by the circumstances it is as yet 
too early to say. 

Certainly the need for biblical study is greater than ever. The 
Bible contains permanent literature. The history of Israel is a part of 
the story of the world’s progress ; but the call of the Bible to the present 
student is deeper than either of these. It is that behind the history and 
the literature stand ideas which the student of history and literature 
must understand, and which are necessary to the successful develop- 
ment of our own national and personal life in America. It will be the 
lasting loss of America and the mental and spiritual impoverishment 
of American life, if these biblical principles, with some critical know- 
ledge of the circumstances which first called them forth, are not made 
a part of American education. In the present emphasis on history and 
sociology colleges must not allow their students to lose sight of the 
moral foundations upon which our Christian civilization rests. Colleges 
may well lay more emphasis rather than less on the biblical courses. 

The situation of the past year, however, has been such that the com- 
mittee has not deemed it wise to urge increased work in the Bible. Only 
one college has made application for listing in a higher rank. Dart- 
mouth has, upon the presentation of its present work, been placed in the 
A class. 

During the year a list of all the colleges not yet classified was made 
from the tables in the report of the Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Some of these are agricultural or technical schools which do not 
offer biblical study. Others are institutions whose college department 

*The annual Report of the Commission of which Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph. D., of Smitk 


College, is chairman. Previous reports will be found in Religious Education, for August, 
1918, p. 281; for April, 1917, p. 139; for August, 1916, p. 311. 
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has but a meager portion of the total amount of students. Setting aside 
these and some other classes, the committee sent questionnaires to 88 
colleges, largely in the South and West. We had responses from fifty. 
These are now in process of classification. Two problems meet the 
committee: (1) How shall those institutions which are not standard 
colleges be classified? (2) Shall a separate list be made for the junior 
colleges, and if so, shall the classification be on the same standard? If 
a different standard is adopted, it might be well, for the sake of clear- 
ness, to use a different nomenclature. Instead of classes A, B, C and D, 
junior colleges might be classified I, II, III, 1V. The committee would 
be glad of suggestions in these matters. 

I wish to acknowledge the assistance of Professor Laura H. Wild, 
the former efficient chairman of the committee, in council upon various 
matters; of Miss Cornelia Montgomery, Instructor in Biblical Litera- 
ture at Smith College, who has kindly undertaken most of the clerical 
work done during the year; and of the Directors of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, who have made an appropriation for the postage 
and printing expenses of the Committee. 


DISCUSSION 


President Thwing called for a general discussion on the problem of 
recruiting ministerial leadership. He also raised the question of the 
minister’s salary, and its effect on the problem. 

Pres. S. A. Eliot: “The material side does not count; they want 
to be assured that its a man’s job. What makes men believe in God 
is the sight of a man who is visibly sustained by faith in God.” 

Prof. F. B. Oxtoby, Huron College, Huron, S. D.: “The appeal 
from the foreign field reaches men. If the task is big enough, men 
will enter it. Quit saying, ‘You have to give up so much’. It is not 
a sacrifice. But say, ‘I am realizing my biggest self in the ministry’ ”. 

Rabbi David Philipson, Cincinnati, Ohio: “We have the same 
problems in the Hebrew church as you have in the Christian church. 
Too many rabbis discourage the work. Too many ministers exaggerate 
the small annoyances. Seldom do the sons of successful ministers be- 
come ministers. Ministers must do too many different things, and it 
discourages the sons. The people themselves no longer have the ambi- 
tion to have their sons enter the ministry of our church. At one time it 
was the greatest ambition of a mother to have her son become a rabbi, 
or to have her daughter marry a rabbi. This is not the case at present. 
Sometimes questions of intellectual honesty, of theology, are in the way 
of entering the ministry. There are too many ministers who are not 
good examples, their lives are not true examples, and this hinders the 
cause.” 

Prof. Blakeman, University of Wisconsin: “The dearth of the min- 
istry is due to the inadequacy of religious education in the home, school, 
church, community, etc. We must take seriously the matter of week- 
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day religious education in connection with the public schools, for ex- 
ample the Gary plan.” 

Pres. D. W. Kurtz, McPherson College, Kansas: “Let us magnify 
the ministry, and we shall have ministers. It is not a question of 
salary. In our colleges we get about 5o per cent of the college graduates 
to enter the ministry or mission work in the church, and without 
question the strongest students of the college enter this work. We 
have been passing through a period of criticism. A democracy always 
washes its dirty clothes in public. But it is time to give our young 
men a positive vision of the greatness of the ministry, and that 
democracy rest upon Christian education. Let us magnify the ministry, 
and we shall get our strongest men to devote their lives to it.” 

Rev. W. B. Caswell, Toronto, Canada: “There is a gulf between 
the professor and the ministry. The professors of the college are 
usually not ministers, and they minimize and discourage the work 
of the ministry.” 

Rabbi Leo M. Franklin, Detroit, Mich.: “Impress people that the 
ministry is a man’s job. It requires a high courage, real virility. Such 
courage as the prophet Nathan had when he faced David and said 
‘Thou art the man’. We must have men to-day who have the courage 
to say to the man in the front pew, ‘Thou art the man’. Too few 
ministers are engaged in civic uplift. Generally only a few ministers 
are found in the meetings for civic betterment. We must emphasize 
the call to service. The ministry is a call to service.” 

Prof. C. W. Quimby, Fargo College, N. D.: “What discourages 
young men from entering the ministry is the way the pew looks at 
the job. Statistics show that in most churches there is loss in every 
department except benevolences. The people have no interest in 
serious things only in enjoyment.” 

President Thwing: “How about the Y. M. C. A.? Do young 
men look upon it as a substitute for the ministry? What is the point 
of view of the young men, do they consider the Y. M. C. A. as a 
substitute for the ministry?” 

Rev W. B. Caswell, Toronto, Canada: “The Y. M. C. A. re- 
quires less preparation than the ministry. The men can get to their 
work more immediately, and they seem to have more visible results 
They also think they get closer to men. But these ideals are not 
well founded.” 

Joseph P. MacMillan, New York City: “Y. M. C. A. men are 
attracted by better salaries, better living conditions, better backing 
and support in the work, but most of all, they have a real working pro- 
gram. The great lack of the church is the working program.” 

Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill.: “If service is the dominant 
ideal of the ministry, then specialization in that service is inevitable. 
The prime necessity of the ministry is to see the gift of God, and 
to express the same. Some men in the ministry have gifts for other 
things ; let them go where their gifts fit. Perhaps we had better keep 
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out more, and only let those in who are truly called, you cannot 
keep those out. The Y. M. C. A. cannot do the work of the ministry, 
there are diversity of gifts.” 

Pres. Walter G. Clippinger, Otterbein University, Ohio.: “Do 
helps, funds, favors, financial aids, etc. increase the number of minis- 
terial students? Or do financial helps degrade the ministry ?” 

Prof. George C. Enders, Defiance, Ohio: “It is our conviction 
that special help for ministerial students is a positive hindrance”. 

Rev. Carolus P. Harry, Philadelphia, Pa.: “The ministry seems 
to be out of focus. The statement was made that orthodoxy was 
a hindrance, and yet the most orthodox have the greatest success. 
Their success is due to a definite program. Our program is too 
vague.” 

T. P. MacMillan: “Men do not go where they can get scholar- 
ships. They reject scholarships for the seminary where they can get 
what they want.” 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The Methodists are increasing the provision for the inspiration and 
training of their ministers through summer work. For those in rural 
work unusual opportunities are offered to attend certain schools. The 
subjects of courses to be given at these schools will include “Religious 
Education,” “Evangelism,” “Modern Church Building and Equipment,” 
“Finances,” “Rural Sociology,” “Rural Church Methods,” “The 
Preacher and His Bible,” “Recreation,” “Methods of Studying the 
Needs of a Local Community,” and a treatment of some of the economic 
rural problems. The entire course will be designed to assist the men in 
making out a constructive program of work for their local churches. 
The schools and dates selected for these summer schools for rural pas- 
tors this year are: Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., May 
26 to June 14; Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., June 
2-21; Athens School, Athens, Tenn., June 9-28; State College, Pull- 
man, Wash., June 30 to July 12; Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn., 
July 7-27; Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O., July 7-27; Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal., July 21 to August 
9; Nebraska Wesleyan University, University Place, Neb., July 21 to 
August 9; Baker University, Baldwin, Kan., July 29 to August 16; 
Williamette University, Salem, Ore., August 10-30; Iliff School of 
Theology, Denver, Colo., August 10-30; Garrett Piblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill., August 10-30. 





























A Self Directing High School Department 


Marie CoLeE HuntTER* 


The High School departments of the Church School of the First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, Illinois, are organized, so far as 
is possible as democracies in which teachers and pupils together work 
out the plans for the year, and together see that those plans are 
carried out. 

The term, High School, is used instead of Intermediate, because 
it more nearly describes the social group making up these departments, 
although at present, the eighth grades are included with this older 
group, as they are too mature to be associated with the Junior De- 
partment. Just at present the High School group is divided into a 
Boys’ department and a Girls’ department, not because the Church 
School Board has arrived at a definite conviction that this is the ideal 
classification, but because, during the regime of one Director of Educa- 
tion, this was started, and in a number of ways it has been satisfactory, 
and although the young people have been asked several times this 
year, if they would like to be re-united as one department, no prevail- 
ing sentiment in favor of this has been expressed. In fact, the girls 
have, from the beginning, been very enthusiastic over the possibility 
of meeting for their Service of Worship apart from the boys. “We 
get a great deal more out of it,” is their explanation. There are times, 
probably, when the boys, more or less unconsciously, feel the desire 
for the greater amount of orderly thought which runs through those 
services of worship which the girls prepare. Yet, the participation 
in the service of song is rather heartier when the boys meet alone than 
when they unite with the girls. 

Those in charge of these departments would feel that this partial 
segregation were not suitable in a democratic plan, if the segregation 
were complete. But, the two departments meet together at least 
once in six weeks for united worship, they co-operate in many of their 
service and social activities, and they feel that they are really one de- 
partment meeting in two divisions for a part of the time in order to 
specialize on the peculiar needs of boy and girl life. Also, the Ply- 
mouth League, which meets every Sunday afternoon at five o’clock, is 
a League of the Church-School classes of these High School depart- 
ments. This affords an opportunity for free discussion of problems 
by the boys and girls together, as well as for joint activity. 

Since the organization of these departments, the aim has been to 
prepare for living in a democracy by actual life in a small self-governing 
group, and to develop the greatest possible amount of leadership 
among the young people by allowing them to govern themselves. Twice 


P . Hunter is the Director of Education in the First Congregational Church of Oak 
ark, Ill. 
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a year the two groups elect their own officers, a president, secretary, 
and treasurer, and at the same time, each class elects its own Council 
Member. The officers, Council members from each class, and Teachers 
form the Department Council which meets at least once a month 
to discuss the welfare of the group from every possible angle. Any 
class through its Council Member can reach the ear of the entire group 
with any idea which it may have for bettering the group life. 

The services of worship are led very largely by the boys and girls 
themselves. Occasionally during the year, the Director of Education, 
the Adult Superintendent of the department, or one of the teachers, 
will lead the service of worship, so that the young people may have 
continual object lessons of what real worship is when ideally planned 
and led. Early in the year one morning is spent in talking about Wor- 
ship and the objects to be accomplished through it, as well as the best 
ways of planning and conducting it. Sometimes individual pupils, 
but more often entire classes, are made responsible for a certain 
Sunday. The class idea is preferred, so that the worship may be 
socially planned as well as socially participated in. Often, a group 
in the Girls’ department, made up of older and younger girls will plan 
the service, so that big and little sisters may learn to work together 
sympathetically. 

The aim throughout all the teaching as well as through the activities 
is to find these High School boys and girls where they are, to help them 
to live in their present experience rightly, and then to lead them on, 
out and up into ever enlarging experiences of spiritual and social 
living. It is interesting to notice that while the subjects for Worship 
and Discussion, which touch on the immediate problems of High 
School life catch and hold the attention, that there is a vital interest 
in those programs which touch on the experiences of young life in other 
parts of the world today. A large number of the opening services 
have been missionary in character; the most attractive missionary 
speakers have addressed this group; Oriental students and teachers 
have been their guests, with the result that in the case of some of the 
pupils, the greatest incentives to finer personal living have come from 
a vision of the accomplishments and the needs of people in other parts 
of the world. 

Each class has its own service activities which have in part been 
suggested by the Director of Education and the teachers, but which have 
been discussed in class and finally decided upon by the boys and girls 
themselves. The largest latitude in the way of free choice of activities 
is permitted. Each group classifies its activities under the following 
heads: service to the church, to our immediate community, to our 
nation (this includes home mission objects) and to the world. The 
Sophomore girls this last year served the church by waiting on table 
at church dinners and by decorating for the Christmas party; their 
community service was to the Home for Crippled Children and included 
an interest in the fight against tuberculosis in our’own community. 
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They made scveral visits to the Children’s Home, carrying gifts with 
them, and on one occasion put on an entertainment for the amusement 
of these children. This was in addition to Christmas and Thanksgiving 
service to families secured through the Local Associated Charities. 
For their world service, they made a World Outlook Poster for the 
Church School once a month, raised some money for a Girls’ School 
Building in India, and helped pack a box for the church missionary in 
China. Similar work was done by each class. 

Among the social activities of this group were an enthusiastic 
Fathers and Sons banquet, and a party given by daughters to their 
mothers, when each class of girls had to furnish a part of the program 
for the entertainment of the mothers. On Mother’s Day the two de- 
partments united in a joint session, presided over by the president of 
the Boys’ Department, and the mothers were the guests of honor. At 
the close of a stirring contest between the boys and girls, for perfect at- 
tendance, perfect offerings, new members and the best class poster, the 
losing side gave a dinner to the others, followed by a home-made pro- 
gram which was refreshingly original. 

In order that the whole group may keep a sense of what the separate 
parts are doing, and in order that each part may keep in mind con- 
sciously its own work, each class exhibits before the entire department 
one program showing its Course of Study for the year and one pro- 
gram showing the scope of its service work. 

It would be an inspiration to many teachers, as well as students, to 
hear the program prepared by the class of girls which has been study- 
ing the Life of Jesus. Their sympathetic presentation of that life, their 
ability to catch the spirit of it and to make others feel it, held the entire 
group spellbound. 

The making of the class posters was another means of keeping the 
aim of the Church School work before these young people. Each pos- 
ter contained the names of the class members, the Course of Study, 
the Service activities, all illustrated in some interesting manner. The 
poster of the eighth grade boys had at the top the Church Seal and the 
Boy Scout seal. The following items were underneath. Our Motto: 
Ring True. Our Text-book: Heroes of the Faith. Our Service: Mow- 
ing the Church Lawn and Magazines for the Boys’ Detention Home. 
Then built up on successive blocks, rising to a pinnacle, was Duty to 
God, Duty to Our Country, Duty to Our Home, Duty to Our Church, 
Duty to Our Schools, Duty to Others, Duty to Ourselves. This was 
surmounted by a round sun which bore the illumined words, “Success 
in Life.” At the bottom of the poster were snap shots of the teacher, 
the Council member, and the whole “bunch.” 

The afternoon meetings of the Plymouth League have drawn a 
large attendance of young people from the community outside this 
church, because the topics for discussion have been vital ones in the 
lives of the High School students. One night the room was packed to 
its utmost capacity when the subject for discussion was Democracy in 
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High School life. This subject was offered on short notice at a time 
when there was a smouldering fire of discontent among the High School 
students, which threatened to break out unpleasantly and which was 
disastrous to any real school atmosphere. The young people invited 
members of the High School faculty to attend this meeting where the 
whole question of democracy in High School life and government was 
discussed freely by the boys and girls, one speaker hardly taking his 
seat before another was on his feet. Although they attacked the ques- 
tion fearlessly (they know that is the privilege of all who attend this 
discussion meeting) they were exceptionally fair-minded and broad in 
their treatment of the subject and the unpleasant situation was greatly 
alleviated. 

There is one requisite of such a plan as this. One cannot have 
self-government without the wisest adult leadership. The leader or 
leaders must be able to guide without autocracy. They must meet often 
with individuals and groups and show them how to do things, but 
must, after that, be able to sit back and let the young people go ahead 
and do the tasks themselves. In preparation for leading the opening 
services, one of the adult leaders must meet with small groups of the 
young people and discuss thoroughly the entire subject, really educating 
them in the way to do it. Without such wise preparation, the boys and 
girls will often attempt tasks which they are unable to carry through 
to a finish and, then, when they fail, discouragement makes them lose 
interest. They will not fail if they understand how to do it. On the 
other hand, the adult leader must learn that there are occasions when 
young people insist on doing a thing in a certain way which spells 
failure and when, after a thorough discussion, it becomes evident that 
this time the group must learn their lesson in self-government by seeing 
that the plan will not work. This, of course, can only be done when 
the task in question is not one where failure will injure any individuals 
or any group. Self-government requires more time, consecration and 
planning on the part of the adult leader than any other method of 
working with young people. When it fails, it is almost never because 
of the young people, but because of the leader. 

The results of a democratic plan of working with the High School 
group are so numerous and so satisfying that one can only appreciate 
them by trying the plan out. Astonishing ability has been developed in 
young people who have appeared shy or unwilling to assume responsi- 
bility. A great and genuine loyalty to the church and all its enterprises 
is one of the crowning evidences that the plan is accomplishing the aim 
of all church work. And, above all, because they have become devoted 
to a great cause by working for it, not by hearing others tell them of 
its worthiness, religion begins to function as a normal expression of life. 



































Training in the Democracy of Jesus, 
in the Church School 


Hucu Rosert Orr, M. A.* 


One great vision seems to have been ever present in the mind of 
Jesus. It gave him the objective for his own life; it gave him faith 
in the future of the race. This vision, or ideal, which, more than any- 
thing else, unifies His teaching and interprets for us His message, was 
phrased by Him as the “Kingdom of God.” Of course a kingdom is a 
kingdom of people, therefore, a society, a social order. It was not a 
kingdom place where people were to go. It was a kingdom condition, 
a spiritual order which society was to receive and make effective. Nor 
was it postponed to some date in the far distant future for it had al- 
ready begun to be and was then at hand, even “in the midst” of them. 
It was not a consummated achievement as yet, however; it was as the 
mustard seed, still quite insignificant in comparison with other king- 
doms but it was a thing of life, possessed of infinite capacities, and it 
would grow in the midst of them until it should become the greatest 
kingdom in all the world’s garden of kingdoms. It should be a society 
of nations, a brotherhood of peoples, recognizing the fraternity of men 
and the fatherhood of God. 

It was not as easy to conceive of a world society nineteen hundred 
years ago as it is in this day of a league of nations. It was only a 
prophet among prophets who could see such a vision. It took great 
faith to believe in it, this permanent social order toward which all 
peoples are tending and which must come in time to its full realization 
as a direct necessity of the social evolution of the race. For the perfect 
fruition of the Kingdom of God is as much a part of the cosmic order 
as is the ripening of the harvest or the development of a species. 

It was not Jesus’ aim to propose or inaugurate such a kingdom but 
to announce it, to point it out to men as already existing among them 
in its immature state. It was His chosen mission to help make straight 
the way for its fuller coming. A race, like a child, learns painfully, 
slowly, without a teacher. Mankind, en masse, learns slowly, painfully, 
makes long and circuitous sojourns in the wilderness of blind exper- 
ience, and so from time to time God raises up prophets, men born out 
of due time, who see afar the vistas of the promised land and would 
lead the wandering races in a less circuitous route and make straight 
the way toward the better day. The prophet is the one who speeds up 
the slow selective process of evolution. He is out of time with his day 
but he is in time with the morrow. By necessity he is somewhat a 
revolutionist, and, some times, a revolution is but a thousand years of 
evolution crowded into a day. 


*Mr. Orr is the Director of Religious Education in the Emory Methodist Church of 
Pittsburg. 
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Jesus preached, labored and died for the cause of the Kingdom of 
God. If this is true, then the Christian Church must find its mission in 
the same cause, the building of the social order that effects the will of 
God among men. Such a conception lifts the program of the church 
up out of the slough of dogmatism, sectarianism and mere institution- 
alism and relates it at heart to all those dreams and movements and 
social phenomena that have brought nearer and nearer the acceptable 
year of the Lord, the day of mutual understanding and enlightened 
sympathy among all the races of the earth, the democracy of God. For 
democracy is not a form of government. It is a spirit. It is “the con- 
scious social effort to found society on the basis of ethics.” 

Buddhism proposes to save the individual by isolating him from 
the world. Christianity proposes to save the world by socializing the 
individual. The Buddhist seeks a religious experience that gives him 
peace and ecstacy and enables him to forget the struggling races. The 
Christian has a vision of a new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness and he is fired with a zeal to realize that vision for man- 
kind, even though his way lead to Golgotha. 

If such is the mission of the church then it is through the church and 
its agencies that leadership must be trained for the task. The church 
school must actually be a school of training in the Democracy of Jesus, 
which necessitates a program that shall aim not only at imparting in- 
formation, but shall really give the youth actual experience in Christian 
democratic living. 

Let us look into the method of Jesus. He was a teacher and he 
chose a school of twelve. To be sure He taught the multitudes but the 
twelve were His training school. And He was careful to select men, 
who, apparently, were not rigidly indoctrinated. Indoctrination is the 
very opposite of education. It is a method, similar to that of foot- 
binding, the aim of which is to obstruct growth by imposing arbitrary 
limitations. The Pharisees were dogmatists, professors of the cate- 
chism. Jesus was a revealer, bringing to the light the fundamental 
principles of life and truth. A great principle coming into realization 
in the mind is a divine revelation from God and stimulates growth and 
activity. The catechism is a man-made device for fixing the groove 
along which the mind must run, the mind of man that is ordained to 
freedom by the touch of God to sweep the infinite fields of truth. It 
was because Jesus proclaimed universal principles of truth that con- 
flicted with the conventional doctrines of his day that he became the 
hated heretic. 

Jesus led His disciples into direct contact with the human needs they 
were to serve. He showed them, first hand, the task and he set them 
at the task, Himself being their leader. 

The little group of twelve, augmented frequently by many others, 
gave a fine field for social interaction and just the opportunity Jesus 
needed to train them in true social relationships. The grouping was 
natural and it had all the freedom of a normal society. 
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Thus, in the method of Jesus, three essential principles seem to have 
been involved: first, a natural field for social instruction was provided 
in the group life; second, the universal moral principles of life were 
taught inductively and in a direct laboratory method ; third, the learners 
were trained in their task, not for it. This has the atmosphere of a pre- 
sentation of the modern theory of educational psychology. It is, in 
fact, the very embodiment of the best we are thinking in educational 
methods today. Let us see if it may apply to the church school. Here 
we have the youth before us. We are thinking of our task as that of 
training them in the Democracy of Jesus. Following His method, we 
have to deal with them in the group for the sake of having a field for 
social inter-action ; second, to reveal to them the truth as to the signifi- 
cance and obligations of life; and third, to train them for service by 
actually training them in service. We therefore find ourselves facing 
a threefold task designated under three heads, organization, curriculum 
and service. 

First, then, what of the organization of the group of young people 
in the church school? If we are to produce socially-minded individuals, 
experienced in the democracy of Jesus, we must have a democratic 
organization, not an autocratic nor a bureaucratic one. From the days 
of the birch-rod school, discipline has proceeded upon the theory that 
the first necessity, the prime virtue, the sine qua non, is that the child 
shall obey. And, too often, we have meant, by obedience, submission 
to an arbitrary, external authority. Student government is yet in the 
experimental stage and has met with success or failure in accord with 
the good or bad manner in which it has been projected. But it is a 
move in the right direction, though it is yet looked upon with grave 
suspicion by some bureaucratic school boards and autocratic superin- 
tendents. Where is there any experience in democracy in the official 
regulation of the average school or college in which the students have 
their laws handed down to them, written on tablets of stone, if not 
from above yet from overhead, laws for the government of those who 
had no voice in the legislation? And we imagine we are training leader- 
ship for a democratic society! How many are the college professors 
who would rather be prophets of a better day instead of mere priests 
for an economic class, but who tremble in their shoes daily under the 
sovereignty of a board of trustees, some of whom were elected to office 
because of resources other than mental! Here is a vital principle that 
applies to all education in democracy. It is left to the church to be 
the pioneer in this field and here is where the church schools, unham- 
pered by class and political paralysis, may teach our great public educa- 
tional system the nature and method of its supreme function. 

Working out this principle of democratic organization in the church 
school means that we are to deal with the group not so much with the 
view of imposing discipline as of training in self discipline, not of gov- 
erning the group from without but of teaching the group self-govern- 
ment. Autocracy is based upon the law of obedience to ulterior author- 
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ity, democracy upon obedience to self-constituted authority. Each 
group, especially from the adolescent age upward, must become a self- 
conscious, self-regulating, self-obeying society in so far as this prin- 
ciple can be worked out practically among immature individuals. There 
will be some blunders, some short-comings, some frictions, with an 
occasional melodramatic episode, but the co-operation and the self 
discipline achieved will not be a superimposed artificialty, it will be the 
pupil’s own and he will carry this as his true equipment into the larger 
society in which he is to live. You can have perfect autocracy but not 
perfect democracy. When a method becomes as sure as a machine it 
is undemocratic. Finally, as to organization, the group must be led to 
see its social mission in community and world service. It must adopt 
its program and work out its task in the line of a social achievement. 

Now, as to the curriculum. The church school is a “bible” school. 
The Christian bible is the one great book in religious education for it 
is the history of the religious education of a people. As Jesus is at 
the center of the Christian faith, so is His gospel the core of the church’s 
teaching. And it is the gospel of Jesus more than the gospel about 
Jesus that concerns us. If we are going to teach the gospel of Jesus 
we will have less to say about the human Christologies advanced by 
the Fathers and more about the divine humanology as taught by Jesus 
Himself. The message of Jesus and the world program it projects will 
form the basis of our curriculum of studies. And the facts of the liv- 
ing, healing, saving Christ at work in the world today will hold a place 
of equal importance with the facts of the Gallilean ministries. 

If Jesus led his disciples out to see and to answer the needs in the 
world of their day, would He not, as well, lead our youth to know the 
world of this day and to adjust themselves constructively to it? To 
recognize this is to see that the curriculum should embody studies that 
will achieve this end. It will be a growing, changing curriculum, ever 
in the process of adjustment to the need, in place and in time. It will 
not find its chief virtue in unpedagogic uniformity, nor will it have as 
its slogan, “Everybody studying the same lesson at the same time.” 
It will seek to avoid violation of the recognized laws of educational 
psychology, which is only “God’s method for learners.” 

A curriculum that pays more heed to the geographical location of 
ancient Gomorrah, than to that of modern Manila or Singapore will 
not do. Most teachers know that the Jordan river flows through Pales- 
tine but fewer of them know that the Ganges runs through the richest 
valley on the earth, open now for economic development, wherein lives 
the world’s most spiritually minded race ready to hear of the Oriental 
Jesus. If we are training youth to be Christians in a world of politics, 
industry, social needs, mass-movements and economic organization, we 
must help them to know not only the teachings of Jesus but the com- 
plex social situations to which they are to be applied. The program 
of teaching will therefore include Bible study, teaching methods, recrea- 
tional methods, modern missions, life service, church methods, social 
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and economic problems, community service and world democracy. 
Some of these subjects will, of course, be dealt with in a very elemen- 
tary manner with the youth, and a sufficient body of literature adapted 
to this purpose is now at hand to make a good beginning. We shall 
not afflict ourselves with reactionary “immobilitis” for fear we are 
getting away from the study of the Bible, but we shall go straight to 
the task of translating the gospel into the language of capital and 
labor, politics and trade, society and government. 

We have considered the organization and the curriculum. A few 
years ago we should have stopped here, but not now. There is another 
step and it is fully coordinate with these first two. If we were attempting 
merely to impart information the curriculum would do that to a large 
extent. But, our aim is to produce a generation of youth who will live 
righteously, act socially and serve their day with insight and devotion. 
Therefore, we must give training in expressional activity, providing 
the youth experience in service in a world program. They will learn 
by doing. It has been estimated that we remember about one tenth 
of what we hear and about nine tenths of what we do. The principle 
that demands a graded curriculum will have coordinated with it the 
principle that demands a graded program of service activity. The 
student at the piano becomes a musician, not by reading a history of 
music nor by going into ecstacy at hearing a symphony, but by diligent 
labor in the simple art of striking the right note at the right time. We 
become Christians by actually doing the Father’s will. 

The young child’s service activities will necessarily be chiefly within 
his normal circle of experience, the home life. As he grows older the 
program will broaden so as to reach out into his school and community 
life and as soon as possible he must be led to contemplate his world 
wide obligations. The young people will have a program of service 
that will embody the whole Church project of building a world democ- 
racy upon the principles of Jesus. And they will be encouraged to 
take up tasks of leadership in church, community, home and foreign 
missions and education, Sunday-school work, boys and girls clubs, 
Scout troops and recreational programs for needy communities. 

The sad truth is that we sometimes train up a youth in the church 
school and fail to set him at a task of service. This is the unpardonable 
sin, the sin against the holy spirit of youth which is ever so eager to 
realize its ideals. In our later years we attain to that state in our re- 
ligious culture in which we find it quite easy to possess ideals without 
the divine urge to achieve them. We invoice them on various occa- 
sions and enumerate them at prayermeeting, but how hardly, after the 
youthful fire for realization burns low, will we dare to die for them! 











The Gary Schools of Religion 


The report of our Superintendent, Miss Mary Elizabeth Abernethy, 
showed that the work of our Community Church Schools is progressing 
in a very satisfactory manner. Our new teachers have proved efficient ; 
our former teachers, profiting by their experience, are doing even better 
than last year. The attendance has been encouraging, and the in- 
terest of the children has been excellent. All this is true in spite of the 
fact that the epidemic of influenza, and other sickness as well, has af- 
flicted us very seriously and greatly interferred with our work. 

Now, however, the work is going well again, our great difficulty 
being something like that of the missionaries in India, viz: that the 
children are coming faster than we can care for them. We have some 
classes with an attendance of from thirty to sixty. It seems better, 
however, to permit the children to come and give them what we can 
than to turn them away. It is interesting to note that several of these 
classes are composed almost wholly of foreign children. Our total en- 
rollment is now almost exactly two thousand. We have been compelled 
to seek assistance in teaciting from people in the City who seemed fitted 
for our work by training and experience. It surely has been demon- 
strated that the attendance of a large percent. of the Public School 
children can be secured for classes in religious instruction. 

The enrollment by schools and in comparison with that of the Public 
Schools is as follows: 

Comparison of Enrollment in Public and Community Church Schools 
February I, 1919. 
Pub. School Ch. School Percent 





Peer rere rr 115 81 40.43 
nr ee et 920 348 37.82 
PRORDED shiny ore esta 28s 1875 509 27.28 
GR PME sce eerkesaciawias 472 175 37.07 
OI kos 0s Se wentaenios 1166 273 23.41 
OOS i552 5064 8osRiaines 645 304 56.43 
26th AVEMRE ...veccdecvaes 521 265 50.86 

POUIS Seo ie See es ee 5714 2015 35.20 


Kindergarten and High School children are not counted in Publi¢ 
School enrollments, since the Community Church School offered no 
classes the first semester for these children. 

The following nationalities are represented in our enrollment: 


Hungarian Greek Italian Syrian 
Spanish Roumanian German Moravian 
Russian Jewish Serbian Croatian 
Slavish Bohemian Lithuanian Polish 
Belgian Austrian American African 
Swedish English Welsh Danish 
Irish Scotch French Ukranian 


*A Summary from Reports of the Chairman, Rev. W. G. Seaman and the Superintendent, 
at the February Meeting of the Board of Religious Education, Gary, Indiana. 
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The co-operating denominations are represented in the various 
schools as follows: 


NE is 60s idixawunh Pa whaweanee 04 

0 RR ee or re 14 

SD i: F hiacaees paw watered ous 232 

EE 0.4 K.daGadese niemeeanes 182 

United Presbyterian............... 74 
: | ere ee ee 


Complete figures would doubtless increase this total. Probably 
about one-third of the children in our classes come out of the homes 
of the constituency of the denominations now co-operating in conducting 
the schools. 

In addition the following denominations and faiths are represented : 


Baptist English Lutheran 
German Lutheran Swedish Lutheran 
Reformed Episcopal 

Gospel Mission Salvation Army 
Roman Catholic z Greek Catholic 
Jews Christian Scientist 


Such information as it has been possible to secure indicates that 
about two-fifths of the children are receiving no other religious 
instruction : 

The average attendance is quite encouraging. 

There are a good many evidences that the instruction is bearing 
fruit in the minds and lives of the children. 

“A principal of one school says that for the last two years she has 
noticed such a difference in the pupils in regard to lying and stealing. 
That now it is perfectly safe to hang wraps in the hall, and there is 
practically no stealing. She lays it chiefly to the work of the Church 
School which the majority of the children are attending. 

“The children in the foreign schools, as well as in the American 
sections are asking for Bibles and Hymn Books. The foreign children 
say that they tell the Bible stories to their parents at night and sing the 
songs to them. Already the children have bought many Bibles and 
many more are asking to buy them. 

“One little girl took a Bible in her hands and examined it inside 
and out, handled it with much respect and reverence, and then she 
looked up to her teacher and said, ‘This is the first time in my life I 
ever had a Bible in my hands.’ 

“The children as a result of the teaching, are asking a great many 
interesting questions. One little girl asked one day if it would be fair 
to ask God for two things. She said, ‘I asked God to make my grand- 
mother well and He did it, and | wonder if it would be fair to ask 
Him for something else.’ 

“A boy asked if it would be right when he was saying the Lord’s 
Prayer to stop in the middle of it and think what he was saying, or 
whether he would have to go right through without stopping. 
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“One little hot-blooded Italian girl had two lessons on forgiveness ; 
and after learning the text ‘Be ye kind one to another, forgiving each 
other,’ came back to her teacher and said, ‘Mary hit me yesterday and 
I did not hit her back. I did not, I forgave her.’ 

“When the Lord’s Prayer was being explained in one class, and 
the teacher came to the phrase ‘Give us this day our daily bread’ one 
little child asked if that meant cabbage too. 

“Occasionally the teacher sees some amusing results of her teaching. 
One day a teacher of the first and second grade classes asked for Bible 
memory texts and one child immediately responded with ‘My Country 
‘tis.’ Another child in trying to repeat the text ‘Jehovah is with us, 
fear thou not,’ said, ‘Jehovah is with us and we are here.’ 

“The teachers learned one day that a hypocrite is a sort of religious 
teacher, that a parable is a beast, and that Paradise is things you play 
with in a game.” 

The Treasurer’s report indicates that but for the decrease in attend- 
ance due largely to the influenza epidemic, the cost of conducting our 
schools might have been as low as seven cents per hour per child. It 
has actually cost about ten cents per hour per child. It is our under- 
standing that it is costing the Jews in their work in Greater New York 
about fourteen cents per child per hour. 

The Treasurer’s report shows a very encouraging increase in self- 
support. Last year—the first for the Community Church School— 
there was collected in Gary for the work a little less than $2,000. We 
feel very. hopeful that we shall secure this year at least $4,500. This 
with the generous support of the denominational Committees and 
Boards and the Illinois Steel Company should enable us to close the 
year without a deficit. 

Our teachers have all been re-elected for next year. Our Super- 
intendent has been authorized to employ an additional teacher for 
grade classes next year. An effort will be made again next year to 
introduce a program of religious instruction in the homes, and a Home 
Counsellor is to be employed for that purpose. The Board of Religious 
Education also voted to open a new school next year at the Horace 
Mann Site. 

Everything promises excellent work for the remainder of this school 
year, and even bigger things next year. 

The Board of Religious Education has from the first felt that its 
field covers all types of religious education which can best be carried 
on as co-operative enterprises. Our first and greatest task is to show 
that it is possible to provide efficient religious education for Public 
School children without transgressing our American principle of separa- 
tion of church and state. Hence the first work undertaken by the 
Board was that of Week-day Religious Instruction. As this report 
indicates, an attempt was made this year to stimulate religious instruc- 
tion inthe homes. The attempt will be renewed next year. The Board 
has also conducted teacher training courses. 














The Relation of Christian Education to the Inter- 
church World Movement. 


Rosert Lincotn Ke tty, LL. D.* 


It is, of course, understood that in its origin and fundamental 
impulse the Interchurch World Movement is missionary. However, 
the term “missionary”, particularly since Nov. 11th, 1918, must be 
used in a very broad sense, and it was because of the early recognition 
in the development of the plans of the Interchurch World Movement 
that the enlarged missionary enterprises of the Protestant churches, 
both at home and abroad, could not be carried on except as men and 
women in increasing numbers were trained for this new service that 
the agencies of christian education were admitted to the movement. 

The first important problem that arises in this field is the problem 
of the educational survey. This phase of the interchurch survey has 
been placed in the hands of the Council of Church Boards of Education 
in North America, and the Council’s executive secretary, Robert L. 
Kelly, has been made the director of the work. As the official repre- 
sentative of christian education he had already been made a member 
of the General Committee and of the Executive Committee of the 
Interchurch World Movement. 

The educational survey of the Interchurch World Movement ts to 
be articulated with the surveys of the home and foreign departments. 
It will have a particularly intimate relationship with the home survey 
since geographically the fields are essentially identical. The technique 
of the three surveys, in so far as is possible, will be the same; for in- 
stance, one Map Making Department will be adequate for all the 
work in that field. An effort will be made also to reduce duplication 
in the investigations and in other activities of the surveys so that each 
survey will lend results of value to the other two. As an illustration, 
the home survey will make a census of Protestant Church Membership 
in the United States, and from this census it will be possible for the 
educational survey to secure data with reference to the potential 
student life of the nation. 

The fundamental purpose of the educational survey, as indicated 
above, is to locate the agencies which are now equipped and function- 
ing, or which may be put in position to function efficiently in the 
development of christian leaders. This is undoubtedly the first time 
a nation-wide survey has been attempted in the educational field, the 
main emphasis of which has been to determine the adequacy of 
educational institutions as training camps for the christian program. 

The great war demonstrated, however, in most striking fashion, 
not only that the German Universities furnished the military leadership 


*Dr. Kelly is the Director of the Depattment of Education in The Inter-Church World 
Movement. ' ‘ 
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of that empire, but that the American Colleges, in a fashion really 
startling and in many quarters unexpected, proved themselves to be 
the formative centers of American leadership. That the leaders of 
the churches have been coming from the colleges of the country is 
a fact well known to all students of religious life, and it is certain 
that not only the agencies which have been sending forth these leaders 
will have greater demands made upon them now, but that new agencies 
must be equipped for this most important service. As an illustration, 
the Protestant Churches of this country cannot adequately meet their 
new tasks unless the present machinery and plans of the churches 
in the great tax-supported institutions are largely augmented and 
perfected. 

One of the earliest questions which has arisen in connection with 
this survey, and certainly one of the most persistent, is as to what 
agencies are to be included in the survey and the financial campaign 
for which the survey is an immediate preparation. This is a question 
which certainly cannot be answered now, but in preparation for the 
answer to it, the Executive Committee of the Interchurch World 
Movement has announced certain general requirements in compliance 
with which agencies may be included in the financial campaign. These 
general requirements which follow here were agreed to by a unanimous 
vote at the Educational Section of the Cleveland conference, at which 
there was present a large representation from the Boards of Education 
and the Colleges and Universities. 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


1. Agencies will be included in the Movement as they demonstrate 
through the results of the survey that their organization, instruction 
and spirit are such as to insure the training of leaders for Chrisian 
service. 

2. Agencies will be included in the Movement as they demonstrate 
through the result of the survey that they have a field and constituency. 

3. The definition of the “Efficient College” made by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges will be recognized as the present statement 
of educational standards, to which standards recognized colleges should 
immediately conform or be brought as speedily as possible. 

4. Theological schools may be recognized which are shown to 
be distinctly contributing to the Movement and to maintain such educa- 
tional standards as are approved by the Council of Church Board of 
Education. 

5. Junior Colleges, Secondary Schools and Training Schools may 
be recognized which are shown to be distinctly contributing to the 
Movement and to maintain such educational standards as are approved 
by the Council of Church Boards of Education. 

6. Increased provision should be made through the Boards of » 
Education for continuing and developing the work of training the 
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students in tax-supported institutions, for Christian life and leader- 
ship. 

7. Endowments as well as current expenses for the Boards of 
Education and the institutions may be included in the financial cam- 
paign upon the recommendation of the several denominations, the 
amounts of the endowments to be secured by the progressive steps, 
and to be determined in general as colleges conform to the several 
classes designated in the “Efficient College.” 

In the light of the above general requirements the several participat- 
ing denominations acting through their Boards of Education, will 
make recommendations to the Executive Committee of the Interchurch 
World Movement, both as to agencies and amounts. All of the com- 
mittees and boards at work on this problem will make their recom- 
mendations on the basis of the results of the survey, when those re- 
sults are available, and will keep in mind the general principle that 
special interests must be considered as parts of the larger programs 
of the several denominations and of the entire Interchurch World 
Movement. 

The Interchurch Executive Committee has already announced that, 
in so far as possible, plans already projected by the several partici- 
pating denominations for financial campaigns will be related if desired 
to the general financial campaign of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment. It is undoubtedly true that many complicated adjustments will 
be necessary, but it is equally certain that, with such a spirit of co- 
operation as is already manifest, these adjustments can be made. 

It is evident that the preliminary survey must have a wide scope. 
The special task of equipping agencies for the training of Christian 
leaders must be considered in the light of the broader activities of 
American education. In its preliminary stages, therefore, the survey 
will take into consideration, in so far as is practicable, the entire 
American field. An effort will be made to tabulate and classify 
existing facts, many of which have already been secured through the 
partial surveys of the Council of Church Boards of Education and of 
the several Boards which make up this council. In addition to this 
type of material, however, the results of the surveys of such agencies 
as the United States Bureau of Education, the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the General Educational Board, the 
Sage Foundation, and other standardizing agencies, will be colla- 
borated. 

B. Warren Brown, the survey secretary of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, has undertaken the task of canvassing this 
field, getting the facts together, and classifying them or at least 
the titles in such a fashion that they will be readily available for use 
as the forward steps are taken in the course of the survey. Mr. 
Brown has indicated to the secretaries of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education certain lines in conformity with which the data 
now in their respective offices will be tabulated with a view to their 
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classification and co-ordination at the Chicago office of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education. He is also cataloging the titles of the 
great standardizing agencies. This very extensive preliminary step in 
the educational survey is being carried on with all of the dispatch 
possible. 

Dr. Richard C. Hughes of the Presbyterian General Board of 
Education, who for many years has had the general over-sight for 
that Board, of Christian work in tax-supported institutions, has ac- 
cepted the task of making the survey of that type of educational 
agencies. He is now preparing the necessary questionaires in co- 
operation with the other survey men in the educational department, 
including the secretaries of the various Boards of Education which 
have carried on important activities in this field. The field of the 
tax-supported institutions is all the more promising because of the 
very interesting developments which have occured at certain Uni- 
versity centers since the revision of the plans of the “Cleveland Confer- 
ence”— including the activities of the Boards of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and the student 
workers in University centers—which were initiated at the annual 
meeting of the Council of Church Boards of Education in Chicago 
in January, 1919. 

As a third indication of progress it may be reported that there 
have been sent out from the Chicago office to all the colleges of the 
United States, with the exception of those of one denomination whose 
Board of Education has at hand all the data now required, copies of 
the annual statistical report, which had been elaborated some years 
ago through the agency of the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, acting with representatives of the Association of the American 
Colleges. This statistical report has already received the general 
approval of the Boards of Education and of the leading colleges of the 
country, and it is certainly fortunate that the Council of Church 
Boards had at hand so significant a method of investigating certain 
phases of college administration and life. Because of this fact much 
time has been saved in getting the Interchurch educational survey 
under way. This statistical report is being used in making a prelim- 
inary investigation of the organization, educational standards, finan- 
cial status and management, and social and religious life of the Ameri- 
can colleges. 

As these reports come in it will be possible to proceed at once in 
the tabulation of the results and the tentative classification of the 
colleges in the light of the several requirements of the “Efficient Col- 
lege”, which, as is indicated in No. 7 above of the general requirements, 
has been made the basis for determining the educational status of 
institutions. In this connection it should be said that Dr. Calvin H. 
French, who, for the three years during which the definition of the 
“Efficient College” was being formulated by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, was chairman of the Committee on the “Efficient Col- 
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lege” has consented to tabulate the results of this phase of the sur- 
vey. 

Here again it is exceedingly fortunate that through the agency 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education and the Association 
on American Colleges a careful preliminary study of the American 
College had already been made and its results and recommendations 
generally agreed to by college men. While, of course, this study will 
now need significant amendment in some instances, it is certainly true 
that it serves as basis for work which otherwise could not be carried 
on without extended preparation. 

After these preliminary steps have been taken in the survey it 
is expected to make a more intensive study of the various educational 
agencies which seek to be admitted to the financial campaign. Special 
attention in these intensive studies will be given to general requirements 
No. 1 and 2 above, which raise the questions as to the efficiency of 
institutions in the production of Christian leaders and as to field and 
constituency. The survey department is now at work on a series 
of questions which it is hoped will be helpful in discovering whether 
or not an agency is equipped for the training of Christian leaders. 
Steps have already been taken also for a most intensive and thorough 
investigation of the financial control, methods of operation and re- 
sources, actual and potential, of institutions which may apply for ad- 
mission. 

It is the intention here not merely to make a study from a theoreti- 
cal and academic stand point. of the equipment of institutions for the 
production of Christian leaders, but also to study the methods, morale 
and actual fruitfulness of institutions in this field. In addition to the 
questions as to whether an institution is equipped to train Christian 
leaders a further question will be asked as to whether an institution 
is actually training these leaders. This, of course, will involve among 
other things the study of the present distribution of students during 
the last few years as regards their several vocational activities. An 
Attempt will be made also to discover the secret of power of those 
institutions which have an outstanding record in the development 
and training of various kinds of leaders for Christian service. 

This more intensive survey will bring to light also the needs as 
to the distribution of institutions, what ones require reinforcement, 
what ones modifications for the greatest efficiency, and what possible 
additions and eliminations should be undertaken in the larger interests 
of Christian culture. 
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DEVELOPING MANUAL WORK 


In an endeavor to carry out the spirit of the so-called New Junior 
Plan, and to develop week-day activity in the Church Schools of the 
diocese, the Massachusetts Board of Education recently.came hard up 
against the time-worn difficulty of finding leaders who were adequately 
equipped to show the boys and girls of the Church how to make things 
which would be of real value both to themselves and to those to whom 
they would be sent. It does not by any means follow that a successful 
Sunday School teacher is equally successful as a teacher of manual 
work, though, of course, the advantage toe the children is great when 
their leader is blessed with the happy combination of these gifts. In 
many cases it will be found necessary to search out in each parish one or 
more leaders who will be ready to go into Church School work from a 
new angle, and prepare themselves to teach a variety of handicraft 
to the children of the various grades, as well as to give extra teaching 
for which the week-day session of the School gives opportunity. The 
Massachusetts Diocesan Board therefore set itself the task of finding 
out these new workers, and went at it in two ways which may be of 
interest to others who are facing the same dilemma. 

First, a training class was organized under one of the most skilful 
Junior Auxiliary leaders in the diocese, and a group of Church School 
teachers, Junior leaders, and Candidates Associates, came together each 
week to discuss the “Principles and Methods of Manual Work Under 
the Church School.” This resulted not only in producing a number of 
enthusiasts, ready to go out and put into effect in their own parishes 
the new ideas and ability they had gained, but also in the production 
of a lot of new material, valuable as samples of graded manual work. 

Out of this came the second method of reaching parish leaders. The 
articles just made, together with various other examples of useful Ju- 
nior work, were packed into a parcel post Laundry Case, about the size 
of an ordinary suit case, and started on a round of visits to parishes 
where week-day work was about to be begun, and which had not been 
able to get into touch with the central class. So far as possible, the arti- 
cles chosen were suggestive of work for the parish, community, diocese, 
country, and world. A good many of them showed manual work that 
was also educational, such as scrap-books illustrative of the Creed, 
the Church Year, or certain hymns; missionary games, charts, etc. 
Other such exhibits are in process of construction, and we are hoping 
to keep them constantly on the move from one parish to another, sup- 
plementing the suggestions that are given in the training classes, and 
showing not only a goodly variety of things which can be easily made 
and which are worth making, but also how the making of such things 
may help our boys and girls to a better understanding of their neigh- 
bors all over the world, and of their Lord Jesus Christ, for Whom and 
with Whom they work. 

Miss Lucy C. Sturges of the Massachusetts Diocesan Board of Reli- 
gious Education prepared this account for “The Leader.” 














Notes 


The second annual meeting of The Association of Biblical Instruc- 
tors in American Colleges and Secondary Schools was held at The 
University of Chicago on June 20th and aist. 


Dr. E. Morris Fergusson, General Secretary of the Maryland Sun- 
day School Association has been elected General Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association to succeed Mr. Hamilton S. 
Conant. 


The First Presbyterian Church, East Orange, N. J., Evan F. Kull- 
gren, Educational Director, is developing interesting plans for the or- 
ganization and self-direction of young people both in the school and in 
their activities. 


The General Secretary of the R. E. A. recently made a trip to the 
Pacific Coast, giving addresses at Whitman College and the State Uni- 
versity, in Washington, with addresses to city organizations in Yakima 
and Seattle, at Portland and at Pueblo. 


Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, has a “School of Christianity,” 
with courses in The Bible, Rehgion and Religious Education. Four- 
teen courses are offered and four members of the faculty give their 
entire time to the school while five others offer courses. 


The Ohio School of Religion has been established at Columbus in 
unofficial relations to the state university. The constitution states that 
“The purpose of the school shall be the religious development of its 
students, the training of an efficient lay leadership for the Church and 
the enlistment and training of religious workers.” The instructors 
consist of the university pastors and members of the regular faculty. 


The Second Summer School of Civics and Eugenics organized by 
the Civic and Moral Education League and the Eugenics Education 
Society will be held at Cambridge during the fortnight from Saturday, 
August 2nd, to Saturday, August 16, 1919. The First Summer School 
of Civics and Eugenics held last year at Oxford attracted nearly 200 
students and obviously met a definite and wide-spread need. The Sec- 
ond School will be on similar lines, but the Programme will be de- 
veloped and extended as a result of last year’s experience. 
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The National Catholic War Council directs the activities of nearly 
twenty thousand local organizations; it has just issued a Bulletin re- 
cording the leading features of its work. 


The R. E. A. has received, from the International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., Boy’s Work Committee, a complete set of the periodi- 
cal “Association Boys” and “The American Youth”. This is a valuable 
acquisition in the field of material on boys. 


The International Sunday School Association voted at the Buffalo 
convention to change the names of certain departments as follows: the 
present Elementary division to be called “Children’s Division”, and the 
present Secondary division to be called “Young People’s Division.” 
The reasons given were that the names in current use were “academic 
terms and were never clearly understood by the general public.” 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the presidency of Dr. Stephen B. 
L. Penrose at Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington, was cele- 
brated with a special program lasting four days and concentrating on 
the theme of Religious Education in the College. Distinguished edu- 
cators from many parts of the country, including nearly all the college 
and university presidents of the farther West were present and partici- 
pated. The second address was made by the General Secretary of the 
R. E. A. 


The organization work for the interstate $20,000 research for the 
best methods of character education in public schools is nearing com- 
pletion. The chairmen of research have been appointed in thirty-five 
states. They include eight state superintendents, one assistant state 
superintendent, twelve university and two college professors, seven su- 
perintendents of schools and one assistant superintendent, one normal 
school president and two professors, and one private school principal. 

The research year has been set for October 1, 1919 to October 1, 
1920. One hundred copies of a volume containing 600 pages of ex- 
tracts from educational literature on character education are being 
printed at the expense of the donor of the $20,000 award for distribu- 
tion and loaning to the collaborators as an assistance in their research 
thinking. It is hoped that in each state all educators interested in this 
phase of education will volunteer their codperation to their state col- 
laborators. 


Next CONVENTION 


The next annual meeting of the Religious Education Association 
has been invited to Pittsburg and a local organization is being created 
to take care of arrangements in that city. The time of meeting will be 
about the middle of March, 1920. 
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The following denominations aré members of the Evangelical Sunday School 
Council, thus evidencing the existence of Sunday School Boards, Societies or 
Houses: 


Advent Christian, 21 Devonshire St., Portland, Maine. 

African M. E. Zion, Warren, Arkansas. 

Baptist (Ontario and Quebec), 142 Collier St., Toronto, Ont. 
Baptist, South, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 

Baptist, North, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baptist, Seventh Day, Janesville, Wis. 

Baptist, National, 523 Second Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Church of the Brethren, Elgin, Ill. 

Christian, C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 

Church of England, Confederation Life Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
Congregational, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Disciples of Christ, Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Evangelical Association, 1903 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Evangelical, German Synod, 1716 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Evangelical, United, 201 N. 2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Friends, 319 So. Franklin St., Muncie, Indiana. 

Lutheran, General Synod, oth & Sansom, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Methodist, Canada, Wesley Bldg., Toronto. 

Methodist, Free, 1132 Washington Blvd., Chicago. 

Methodist Episcopal, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 

Methodist Episcopal, South, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Methodist Protestant, 200 Pittsburgh Life Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Presbyterian, Canada, Church and Gerrard Sts., Toronto, Ont. 
Presbyterian, United, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Presbyterian, U. S. A., Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Presbyterian, U. S., Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 

Protestant Episcopal, 289 4th Ave., New York City. 

Reformed Church in America, 25 E. 22nd St., New York City. 
Reformed in the United States, 15th & Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Brethren, U. S. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


Sargent’s Handbook of 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents 


A Standard Annual of Reference. Describes critically and discriminately the 
Private Schools of all classifications. 


Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, age, special features, etc. 


Introductory Chapters review interesting developments of the year in education, — 
Modern Schools, War Changes in the Schools, Educational Reconstruction, What 
Progressive Schools Are Doing, Recent Educational Literature, etc. 


Our Educational Service Bureau will be glad to advise and write you intimately 
about any school or class of schools in which you are interested. 


Fifth edition, 1919, revised and enlarged, 768 pages, $3.00. Circulars and sample pages 
on request. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








Sunday-School Teachers 


Have you seen our 


Graded Lessons for Sunday Schools? 


They are arranged for all ages from kindergarten to adult 


classes. 


They are prepared by recognized authorities. 


They are being successfully used by hundreds of pro- 


gressive schools. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To Investigate 


Kindergarten and Grammar 
Grades 

. The Sunday Kindergarten (ages 
3-6). 

. Child Religion in Song and Story 
(ages 6-9). 

. Introduction to the Bible (ages 9-10). 

. The Life of Jesus (ages 10-11). 

. Paul of Tarsus (ages 11-12). 

. Old Testament Story (ages 12-13). 

. Heroes of Israel (ages 13-14.) 

. Studies in the Gospel According to 
Mark (ages 13-14). 

9. Studies in the First Book of Samuel 

(ages 13-14). 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750-58 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: 


High-School and Adult 


Classes 


. Problems of Boyhood (for boys). 

. Lives Worth Living (for girls). 

. The Life of Christ. 

. The Hebrew Prophets. 

. The Apostolic Age. 

. Christian Faith for Men of Today. 
. Social Duties from the Christian 


Point of View. 


. Religious Education in the Family. 
. Great Men of the Christian Church. 
. Third and Fourth Generation. 





I am interested in graded lesson material for my Sunday-school work. I wish 
to know more about the courses indicated by the following numbers: 








Send for examination with view to adoption, numbers: 


Name 








Sunday School 





Position 


Address 
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